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HEN thesé lines reach the 
readers of this magazine 
the presidential campaign 

of 1904 will practically have passed into 
history. It has been, up to this writing at 
any rate, a most peculiar campaign. The 
“apathy” to which we referred last month, 
has not ceased since, and for the best of 
reasons. The indifference of the voters 
has been “a household topic” through- 
out the country. The Republican speak- 
ers have been saying that this means, 
simply, that the Democratic search or 
hunt for issues has failed ; the Democrats 
retort that there is little enthusiasm for 
or interest in the cause of the dominant 
party. Impartial observers hold that the 
apathy is more hurtful to the opposition 
than te the administration, appealing for 
a vote of confidence and another lease of 
official. life. 

The letters of acceptance of the re- 
spective presidential candidates, though 
quite unusual (each in a different way), 
did nothing to enliven the canvass. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s very elaborate statement 
was a defense of the Republican position, 
an expression of complete satisfaction 
with the status quo and an aggressive 
challenge to the Democrats. The Repub- 
licans, declared Mr. Roosevelt, have done 
nothing which could be reversed without 
detriment and disaster to the country. 
This, he claimed, was true as a whole and 
as to every separate act or policy of that 
party. On the tariff, reciprocity, trusts, 


Philippine and foreign-affairs issues, the 
Republicans have kept their promises 
while refraining from making promises 
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that they were not sure they would be able 
to keep. He charged the opposition with 
insincerity on several issues, notably the 
tariff and trust questions. 

Ex-Judge Parker’s letter was compara- 
tively brief and but little more militant 
than his previous utterance, in the form 
of a speech to the notification committee. 
It formulates the issue of the campaign 
as follows: Wasteful expenditures vs. 
economical administration, government 
by caprice vs. constitutional govern- 
ment, spectacular and brilliant adven- 
tures vs. a dignified foreign policy, and 
reasonable tariff revision plus McKinley 
reciprocity vs. the high protection em- 
bodied in the Dingley tariff act. 

The Democratic candidate also attacks 
the pension order of the executive—ap- 
plying an act in relation to Mexican war 
veterans to Civil war veterans—as an un- 
warranted and illegal act, and promises 
to revoke it in the event of his election; 
adding, however, that he is in favor of a 
law granting pensions on account of age 
to all veterans of the Civil war. 

In relation to trusts, Judge Parker as- 
serts that no further legislation by Con- 
gress is necessary, since, under a decision 
by the Supreme Court the federal judi- 
ciary may apply the common law to all 
monopoly cases coming before them. At 
the same time he is prepared to advance 
new legislation should experience demon- 
strate the necessity therefor. 

The “apathy” of the campaign has its 
compensations. If there has been no ex- 
citing discussion of the issues, there has 
also been a gratifying lack of personal 
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abuse and vituperation. The offenders 
have been few, and they failed to enlist 
public interest in their tirades. 

Few Democrats of distinction have 
“bolted” their party 
nominations, and 
few Republicans 
have gone over to 
the Democratic 
camp. Ina general 
way, it may be said 
that the alignment 
is practically what 
it was in 1892. The 
majority of anti- 
silver Democrats 
have returned to 
their party, the 





b yet _| financial question 
FRANK W, HIGGINS = 
Republican candi- being completely 
date for Gover- eliminated from the 
nor of New 
York. ——_—_—s contest. The Dem- 
——— ocrats originally 


expected to attract thousands of Republi- 
can voters in each of the “pivotal” states 
—New York, New Jersey, Indiana, West 
Virginia, etc.—but their success or failure 
in this direction will not be known until 
the ballots are actually counted on the 
night of November 8. At this writing 
neither party is making sweeping claims, 
the number of doubtful states being ad- 
mittedly larger than in the national elec- 
tions of 1900 and 1896. 

bs al 
Expenditures and the “ Extrava- 

gance’”’ Issue 


All through the presidential campaign 
the Democrats have sought persistently 
to make a political issue of the rising tide 
of governmental expenditures. The pres- 
ent administration has been charged with 
reckless extravagance and contempt for 
economy. Judge Parker, ex-Senator Davis 
and leading speakers have dwelt on the 
subject with so much earnestness that the 
Republican chiefs have been moved to 
demand what the lawyers call “a bill of 
particulars.”’ Judge Parker compared the 








appropriations under Cleveland with those 
of recent years and found sinister signifi- 
cance in the increase of the total from less 
than $268,000,000 in 1888 to $582,000,000 


in 1902. 

The figures from the years 1880 to 
1904, according to official reports, are 
given in the following table, interesting 
wholly apart from partisan treatment of it : 

Per capita 

Year Population Net expenses expenses 
1880.... 50,155,783  $267,642,958 00 $5.34 
1881.... 51,316,000 260,712,888 oo 5.08 
1882.... 52,495,000 257,981,440 00 4.91 
1883. ... 53,693,000 265,408,138 00 4.94 
1884.... 54,911,000 244,126,244 00 4-44 
1885.... 56,148,000 260,226,935 00 4.63 
1886... . 57,404,000 242,483,138 00 4.22 
1887.... 58,680,000 267,932,179 00 4.56 
1888... . 59,974,000 267,924,801 00 4.46 
1889. ... 61,289,000  +299,288,978 oo 4.88 
1890. ... 62,622,250 4318,040,710 00 5.07 
1891.... 63,947,000 {365,773,005 35 5.72 
1892. ... 65,191,000 345,023,330 58 5.29 
1893... . 66,456,000 383,477,954 49 5-77 
1894. ... 67,740,000 367,525,279 83 5-43 
1895... . 69,043,000 356,195,298 29 5.16 
1896. ... 70,365,000 352,179,446 08 5.01 
1897.... 71,704,000 305,774,159 57 5.10 
1898... . 73,060,000 443,368,582 80 6.07 
1899... . 73,433,000 605,072,179 85 8.14 
1900.... 76,295,220 487,713,791 71 6.39 
IQ0I.... 77,754,000 509,967,353 15 6.56 
1902.... 79,117,000 pe 190,857 64 5.90 
1903.... 80,847,000 ,099,007 04 6.26 
1904.. : #81 867,000 || 382 569,086 06 7.14 

*Population estimated. ‘ 

tThis includes $8,270, 842.46 of “premiums on 
purchase of bonds.” 

tThis includes $17,202,362.65 of “premiums 
on purchase of bonds.” 

@This includes $20,304,224.06 of “premiums 
on purchase of bonds.” 

{This includes $10,401,220.61 of “premiums 
on purchase of bonds.” 

|| This includes $50,000,000 for the Panama 
Canal. 


The growth of population, it is said, 
will account, in a measure, for the steady 
increase of the total of annual expendi- 
tures, but it does not account for the per 
capita increase. The real explanation is— 
carelessness, extravagance, according to 
the Democrats. The New York Evening 
Post, a strong Parker advocate, says: 
“The money is leaking out through a 
thousand holes, a few dollars here, a few 
millions there, in every department of 
government. The whole machine is run 
loosely and lavishly.” 

The Republicans have not only denied 
this charge, but have challenged their op- 


























ponents to show just where they could 
save, retrench and economize. They in- 
sist that the expenditures are unavoidably 
heavy and due to the multiplying needs 
and interests of the country. In his letter 
of acceptance the President meets the 
Democratic indictment in these words: 

Do our opponents grudge the fifty mil- 
lions paid for the Panama canal? 

Do they intend to cut down on the 
pensions to the veterans of the Civil War? 

Do they intend to put a stop to the irri- 
gation policy, or to the permanent census 
bureau, or to immigration inspection? 

Do they intend to abolish rural free de- 
livery? Do they intend to cut down the 
navy, or the Alaskan telegraph system? 

Do they intend to dismantle our coast 
fortifications ? 

If there is to be a real and substantial 
cutting down of national expenditures it 
must be in such matters as these. The 
department of agriculture has done ser- 
vice of incalculable value to the farmers 
of this country in many different lines. 
Do our opponents wish to cut down the 
money for this service? They can do it 
only by destroying the usefulness of the 
service itself. 

Whichever party wins, the question of 
expenditure is one which every thoughtful 
citizen would ‘like to see considered by 
Congress, and especially by the House, 
which makes the appropriations—theo- 
retically at least—on its merits and in the 
right and proper spirit. 








In 1896 and 1900 
THE CAMPAIGN ORATOR 
—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


and 1904 
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Campaign of the ““Minor’’ Parties 

When the Populists held their conven- 
tion and nominated Mr. Watson for Presi- 
dent, Populism was generally pronounced 
dead. In fact, sur- 
prise was expressed 
that the leaders of 
the party should 
take the trouble to 
place a ticket in the 
field. Many of the 
Populists had re- 
turned to the 
Republican fold 
and declared that 
the party’s raison 
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détre had van- 
ished. 
It is generally | JupGE D-caDy HER- || 
d now that me da 
7 wd at | Democratic candi- | | 
Mr. Watson has date for Gover- 

: . nor of New|} 
put new life into York 
Populism, He has ———— 
made a _ picturesque and _ vigorous 


campaign and it is asserted by his fol- 
lowers that many of the former Bryan 
Democrats will vote the Populist ticket on 
November 8. 

Mr. Watson, naturally enough, assails 
both the Republican and the Democratic 
candidates. Both parties, he says, are 
plutocratic and optimistic and insincere. 

_Neither represents any vital or 
honest issue, in his opinion, and 
the hope of the country lies in 
Populism. Here is a quotation 
from a speech of his at Atlanta 
~ which attracted much comment: 

Party names to me are nothing. 
The doctrine is everything. I call 
upon all Jeffersonian Democrats 
to help me make this fight against 
the two republican parties, head- 
ed by Roosevelt and Parker. 
What do we need of two parties 
committed to Wall Street? Let 
us have one for the people. 

If I could become politically 
tipsy enough to vote for Parker, 
on the platform of 1904, as 
constructed by Parker himself. 
I would take one more drink—a 
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small one at that—and vote for the other 
twin, Roosevelt. Give me the original 
every time, rather that the blurred, indis- 
tinct, imitative. 

Mr. Watson has dealt very pointedly 
with the race issue. He has framed cer- 
tain questions which, he says, Mr. Parker 
ought to answer explicitly: They follow: 


How does he stand upon this alleged 
question? Is his position at all different 
from that of Roosevelt? If so, in what 
respect? The south should demand ex- 
plicit reply to the following questions be- 
fore it votes for him upon the assumption 
that he differs from Roosevelt on the 
negro*question : 

1. Would you refuse to eat at the 
same table with Booker Washington ? 

2. Would you refuse to appoint 
negroes to office in the south? 

3. If elected will you refuse to re- 
ceive on terms of equality at the White 
House such negroes as Bishop Turner, 
Booker Washington, and T. Thomas 
Fortune ? 

4. Do you approve the mixed schools 
of New York, inaugurated under Grover 
Cleveland—in which social equality is 
practically made a matter of compulsion? 

5. If such schools—wherein black 
children and white children are educated 
together—are a good thing for your native 
state of New York, would they be a good 
thing for Georgia and South Carolina? If 
not, Why not? 

The Prohibitionists are not so aggres- 
sive as the Populists, but they, too, claim 
that dissatisfaction with the older parties 
will bring them thousands of votes. The 
Socialists expect to make heavy gains, 
owing to the restrictions in several im- 
portant industries. 

A” 

War and Peace Conferences 

The Interparliamentary Union, a body 
composed of members of European, old- 
world and new-world parliaments, held 
its session last month at St. Louis. This 
association was organized in 1888 in 
Paris by members of the French Chamber 
of Deputies and of the British Parliament. 
Its sole purpose is the promotion of peace 
and international arbitration. It has met in 
the great capitals of the world, and one 





of its sessions was attended by a personal 
representative of the Tzar. An American 
branch of the union was formed last year. 
The St. Louis conference was attended 
by three hundred delegates. The con- 
ference adopted, after earnest discussion. 
two important resolutions—one for 
friendly mediation between Russia and 
Japan, and one for another meeting of 
The Hague international conference. The 
former requests the powers to intervene 
either jointly or separately with the bel- 
ligerents to facilitate the restoration of 
peace: this, of course, will not bear any 
fruit. Intervention is not desired and 
wouid be unceremoniously declined. The 
latter resolution is more practical and 
may be set forth in full: 

Whereas, Enlightened public opinion 
and the spirit of modern civilization alike 
demand that differences between nations 
should be adjusted and settled in the same 
manner as disputes between individuals 
are adjudicated—namely, by the arbitra- 
ment of courts in accordance with recog- 
nized principles of law; 

The conference requests the several 
governments of the world to send repre- 
sentatives to an annual conference to be 
held at a time and place to be agreed upon 
by them, for the purpose of considering: 

1. The questions for the consideration 
of which the conference at The Hague ex- 
pressed a wish that a future conference 
be called. 
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AN ECLIPSE IN SIGHT 
—From the Minneapolis Journal. 






























2. The negotiation of arbitration 
treaties between the nations represented 
at the conference to be convened. 

3. The advisability of establishing an 
international congress to convene peri- 
odically for the discussion of international 
questions. 

And this conference respectfully re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to invite all the nations to send represen- 
tatives to such a conference. 

The power of an American chief ex- 


ecutive to issue such a call may be 
doubted. The difficulty, however, has 
been foreseen. A bill which originated 
with the American branch of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is now pending in 
our Congress. It authorizes the President 
to issue invitations for a conference of 
the powers “to devise plans looking to the 
negotiation of arbitration treaties,” and 
also “to discuss the advisability of and if 
possible agree upon, a gradual reduction 
of armaments.” 

In the present state of the world it 
may well seem an idle, quixotic and thank- 
less task to make peace appeals and pass 
arbitration resolutions ; but serious econ- 
omists and social philosophers believe that 
war itself is the most potent argument for 
peace and that the terrible conflict in 
Manchuria cannot fail to accelerate the 
movement of the thoughtful opponents of 
militarism and crushing taxation for the 
adoption of civilized methods of settling 
controversies between nations. President 
Roosevelt has agreed to issue a call for 
another peace conference. 

At the thirteenth session of the Inter- 
national Peace Congress held at Boston 
during the first: week in October, a resolu- 
tion, looking to universal peace, was 
unanimously passed giving a model for a 
proposed convention between all nations 
for international arbitration. Accepting 


The Hague tribunal as the nucleus for 
the. movement, all the nations that were 
parties to The Hague convention, or as 
many as are willing to join, are urged 
to enter into a permanent convention to 
prevent war., The basis of the agree- 
ment to be made is as follows: 
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1. Whilst the high contracting powers 
mutually recognize each other’s absolute 
sovereignty and independence, they bind 
themselves, each for itself, to work to- 
gether for the, be ee es 
furtherance of uni- || 
versal peace. || 

2. The high || 
contracting powers | | 
pledge themselves | | 
to refer to the per- 
manent arbitral tri- | 
bunal (established 
by the convention | 
for the peaceful 
solution of interna-_ 
tional disputes, 
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signed at The 

Hague, J uly 29; ROBERT TREAT 

1899) every dis- PAINE 

pute or contention President Interna-| | 
‘ Z tional Peace 

which may arise | Congress. 











between them that ~ 
cannot be solved by diplomacy, or any 
other amicable adjustment agreed upon, 
whatever the cause, nature or object of 
disagreement may be, and further pledge 
themselves not to engage in any warlike 
action, directly or indirectly, with respect 
to each other. 

The rights and duties of the various 
parties to the agreement are defined, with 
a rotation of the’ presidency and other 
safeguards to preserve the balance of 
power. While there are many difficulties 
to be met with in carrying out such a plan, 
this is a striking development of positive 
peace propaganda. 


bt a 
Russia Yields on Contraband 


It will be remembered that Russia’s 
sweeping definition of contraband, 
especially in the light of the action of her 
“converted” cruisers and her prize courts, 
provoked the displeasure of Great Britain 
and the United States and led to the pre- 
sentation of notes of protest. Russia had 
placed foodstuffs, coal and other fuel, and 
railway material on the contraband list, 
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whereas the enlightened practice is to 
treat them as “conditional” contraband. It 
was contended by the protestants that the 
extreme St. Petersburg view made com- 
merce with Japan impossible. 

After mature deliberation Russia has 
informed the governments named that in 
principle she is prepared to meet their 
views. Without formally modifying her 
position, she has so interpreted the orig- 
inal regulations that no unnecessary hard- 
ships will be imposed on commerce with 
Japan by neutral powers in neutral ships. 
Foodstuffs and fuel are to be placed in the 
category of articles susceptible of dual 
use. They will not be confiscated unless 
consigned to blockaded ports or destined 
for the military or naval use of Japan, 

Shipments inthe ordinary course of trade 
by private firms, even to an enemy’s port, 
will be considered prima facie non-contra- 
band ; but the simple fact of consignment 
to, and by, ordinary traders will not be 
conclusive evidence of the innocent char- 
acter of the goods. Suspicious circum- 
stances might overcome the presumption. 
But—and this is an important point— 
where suspicion is raised, the burden of 
proof is to rest upon the captor, not upon 
the consignee or consignor. 

Russia’s reply is considered to be fairly 
satisfactory at London and Washington, 
and thus another souree of friction and 
ill-will is happiiy removed. 

bas al 
The Future of Tibet 


-When, several months ago, Great 
Britain, yielding to the pressure of Lord 
Curzon and the Indian government, auth- 
orized a _ semi-military expedition to 
Tibet, that mysterious land which few 
Europeans have visited and which has 
successfully resisted “peaceful penetra- 
tion,” solemn assurances were given in 
Parliament that England had no inten- 
tion of meddling with the internal and 
political affairs of that country, and that 
the nominal suzerainty of China would be 
fully respected. The Dalai Lama, it was 
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stated, had disregarded certain purely 
commercial treaties between Tibet and 
India and was intriguing with Russia, 
and all that was demanded of him and 
the ruling priests in general was a recog- 
nition of the treaties in question and a 
willingness to arrange better trade rela- 
tions with India. 

The expedition had caused some un- 
easiness in Russian official circles, though 
St. Petersburg protested that no attempt 
at securing special privileges in the way 
of trade concessions or political predom- 
inance had been made by her. She ex- 
pressed entire satisfaction, however, with 
the explanations or disclaimers of the 
British government. 

Now the situation is radically changed. 
The expedition having been resisted, and 
bloody encounters leading to the capture 
of Gyangse and the march to the sacred 
capital, Lhassa, England has modified her 
view. At Lhassa a new treaty was con- 
cluded, the terms of which are objected to 
by Russia and—under her influence—by 
China. Tibet, under the treaty, must pay 
an indemnity of $2,550,000 annually for 
three years, and until the indemnity has 
been discharged in full, the British troops 
are to occupy a whole province within 
easy reach of the capital. It is also pro- 
vided that Tibet shall never lease or sell 
territory to any other power than Great 
Britain, nor grant any railway or tele- 
graph concessions to any other power, nor 
permit any nation to take part in its af- 
fairs. 


PALACE OF THE FUGITIVE DALAI LAMA 
Lhassa, Tibet. 
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Unfriendly critics say that this last 
condition virtually establishes a British 
protectorate over Tibet and destroys the 
sovereignty of China over the country. 
Russia complains that the treaty violates 
the pledges given by the Balfour govern- 


ment, and she also points out that the in- , 


tegrity of China is menaced by the treaty 
in a sense repugnant to the Hay note on 
the subject. The United States has made 
no move, but Russia, as stated above, 
has entered a _ protest against the 
convention. The question arises whether 
England has sought to profit by Russia’s 
preoccupation in the war with Japan and 
proposes to ignore the objections ad- 
vanced, The Tzar is not in a position to 
make an issue of the affair, while the 
course of China will depend largely on 
the attitude of France and Germany. Tibet 
prefers isolation, but her wishes are not 
likely to be consulted. 


ay 
Secret Russo-German Alliance 


The London Times, which prides itself 
on the completeness and accuracy of its 
information as regards foreign politics, 
recently startled diplomatic circles by pub- 
lishing the history of an alleged under- 
standing arrived at between the Tzar and 
the Emperor of Germany. These two 
nations have just concluded a commercial 
treaty of reciprocity (the details of which 
are withheld from the public), and it is 
supposed that at the final meetings a polit- 
ical convention was added unto the com- 
mercial one. 

According to the Times, by this under- 
standing Russia is assured of Germany’s 
support in the ultimate settlement of the 
terms of peace with Japan. As France is 
certain to stand by Russia, a situation 
may arise resembling that which con- 
fronted victorious Japan after the war 
with China, ten years ago, and which re- 
sulted in direct intervention to deprive her 
of Port Arthur and other Chinese terri- 
tory—‘‘the fruits of conquest.” The 
Peking correspondent of the great Lon- 
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don paper reports that all over the Far 
East the opinion is held by European ob- 
servers of the political game that the Port 
Arthur fleet, when it attempted the escape 
which Japan pre- 
vented, was bound 
for Kiao-Chou, the 
German base held 
under lease from 
China, there to be 
dismantled and 
kept till the end of 
the conflict.. This 
arrangement would 
have offended Jap- 
an, but Germany is 
supposed to be in- 
different to the 
wishes or feelings 
of that power. 
Russia in Manchu- 
ria would make 
Germany’s position 
at Kiao-Chou un- 
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tenable, and with Kiao-Chou would be 


lost the great province of Shantung, 
which the Teutonic Empire has hoped to 
acquire and develop as a German colony. 

But how, it may be asked, does this al- 
leged understanding affect Great Britain? 
The answer is that, in English opinion, © 
the Russo-German relations are part of a 
settled scheme of aggrandizement largely 
at British expense in the Yang-Tsze val- 
ley. The reported alliance is thus a 
menace to England as well as to Japan, 
and the Balfour government is advised to 
endeavor to come to an understanding 
with France in regard to the matter, the 
idea being that an Anglo-French veto 
would avert the threatened danger. 

The German foreign office has denied 
these charges, but no importance is at- 
tached in London to the formal dis- 
claimer. There is evidence that St. 
Petersburg complacently counts on the 
benevolent neutrality of Germany. . She 
has sent her finest troops from the west- 
ern provinces to the Far East and has 
freely bought ships and war material in 
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Germany. As the great German lines are 
notoriously under the influence of the 
government, it is concluded that they 
would never have been allowed to sell 
large steamers to Russia, knowing that 
they would be converted into com- 
merce destroyers, had not an understand- 
ing of some kind been reached between 
the Tzar and the Emperor. 

It should be added that there has been 
much discussion of late concerning the 
need and possibility of an Anglo-Russian 
understanding. Of course, an alliance be- 
tween Muscovy and Germany would 
definitely eliminate that scheme from dip- 
lomatic calculations. 


S 
Modern Socialism and Oppor- 


tunism 

At the recent international Socialist 
congress, held at Amsterdam, the most ex- 
citing and interesting debate had for its 
«subject the attitude of modern Socialists 
toward “capitalistic” parties and the polit- 
ical struggles of the day. The question 
discussed might be framed thus: Should 
convinced and earnest Socialists treat all 
“bourgeois” parties alike, as supporters 
of a decaying and dying social-economic 
order, and refuse to help or codperate with 
any of them for any purpose whatever, or 
should they pursue an opportunist policy, 
work with the progressive parties to pre- 
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vent reaction, and strive to obtain what- 
ever reform parliaments and other legis- 
lative bodies can be induced or compelled 
to grant? 

The question is not merely a theoretical 
one. The Socialists are an important 
political faction in France, Italy, Belgium 
and Germany. In the first named country, 
as we have shown in former issues, the 
Socialists have been for some years a 
governing party. Without the votes, 
speeches and work of the Socialist group 
of deputies, led by men like Jaurés and 
Millerand, the ministries of Waldeck- 
Rousseau and Combes could not have 
been formed, kept in power and permitted 
to do the very notable things they have 
accomplished. 

The position of the Marxian or “revolu- 
tionary” Socialists is that under no cir- 
cumstances is it proper for those who 
would destroy the present order to co- 
Operate with its defenders. They must 
fight under their own banner for their 
own ideals, and remain wholly indifferent 
to the quarrels among so-called Conserv- 
atives and so-called Liberals or Radicals. 
Jaurés and his supporters contended that 
pending the conversion of a majority to 
Socialism it is the interest and duty of 
Socialists to employ ordinary political 
means for the realization of reforms that 
are good in themselves or that tend to and 
pave the way for the great reform. In 
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France, Jaurés pointed out, the Socialists 
have secured a shorter workday for the 
miners, the promise of old-age pensions, 
the just treatment of strikers, etc. Owing 
to Socialist support, clericalism and mili- 
tarism have been subordinated to the civil 
power, military service has been reduced, 
justice has been vindicated in the Drey- 
fus affair, and separation of Church and 
State has been accepted in principle. What 
has Socialism, in spite of its 3,000,000 
votes, achieved in Germany under the 
Bebel policy of isolation? 

After a remarkable discussion a com- 
promise resolution was defeated by a vote 
of 21 to 21—a tie, each nation, no matter 
what the number of delegates, casting two 
votes. A resolution was passed “repudi- 
ating,” but not condemning, all efforts 
tending to obscure the class war between 
Socialism and capitalism and leading to 
any alliance or understanding with the 
bourgeois parties. 

This was apparently a defeat for Jaurés 
and his friends, the opportunist-Social- 
ists, and a victory for the extremists. The 
moral effect of the resolution is slight, 
for the representatives of the most ad- 
vanced countries, with the exception of 
Germany, sympathized with Jaurés, while 
many abstained from voting. The 
French Socialists in the chamber of depu- 
ties will not change their course, for the 
majority of their adherents approve of it. 

The congress was truly international in 
spirit. The fraternization of Japan’s dele- 
gate with the Russian representatives pro- 
voked an _ enthusiastic demonstration. 
With Socialists internationalism is a liv- 
ing faith. 


“/ 


The -Defeat of the Australian 
“Labor” Ministry 

It will be remembered that last spring 
the Labor party of the Australian com- 
monwealth, which held the balance of 
power in parliament, was called upon to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of 
Its representatives in the 


government. 
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lower house had defeated two ministries 
pn the question of compulsory arbitration 
for those engaged in interstate commerce, 
the chief difficulty being an amend- 
ment applying the 
bill to employés of | 
the several states | 
and of the common- 
wealth, and as | 
neither of the mid- | 
dle-class _ parties | 
was in a position | 
to dispense with the 
support of the labor | 
representatives, it | 
seemed more logi-| | 
cal and politically | 
more “regular” to 
ask the Labor party | 

THE LATE HENRY C. 
to form a, govern- | PAYNE 
ment. The Watson || Postmaster Gen- 

Ati pe || - eral of the Unit- 

ministry—a trade | od States. 
union ministry”— 
was then formed, to the amazement of the 
outside world and the apprehension of the 
conservative classes of Great Britain. 

The Watson program was an exceed- 
ingly moderate one and nothing alarming 
was threatened or announced by it. Con- 
siderable sagacity and efficiency were dis- 
played by the labor ministry, but no one 
expected it to remain in power very long. 
It had no majority in either house, and 
was compelled to depend on the votes of 
Protectionist-Conservatives or Free-Trade 
Liberals. 

In August the minority came to grief. 
Premier Watson had reintroduced the 
compulsory arbitration bill, which’ con- 
tained a modified provision regarding fed- 
eral employés as well as a provision re- 
quiring the courts of arbitration to give 
preference in their awards, in the matter 
of employment, to members of unions. 
This latter was opposed by the Free 
Traders and Liberals, and it was rejected 
by a narrow majority. This amounted to 
a vote of “no confidence,” and the Watson 
ministry retired from power. 

The Labor party suggested a general 
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election, but the Governor-General de- 
cided to make another attempt at ob; 
taining a more or less stable ministry un- 
der the present distribution of political 
power. 

The two middle-class parties had for 
months been considering the wisdom 
of waiving differences on the fiscal issue 
(protection, preferential tariff arrange- 
ments with England, etc.) and coalescing 
for the purpose of governing without the 
aid and in spite of the opposition of the 
Labor party. The obstacles in the way 
were many and formidable, but they seem 
to have been surmounted, and the Watson 
government has been succeeded by a two 
headed ministry representing and relying 
on both Protectionists and Free Traders, 
Conservatives and Liberals. Mr. Reid, 
the leader of the Free Traders, is the 
premier, while a Victorian protectionist, 
Mr. McLean, is a sort of co-premier, rank- 
ing as equal with Mr. Reid. The fiscal 
issue has been “shelved,” but it is doubted 
whether this will suffice as a basis of co- 
operation. The premier has issued a 
strong manifesto against the Labor party, 
which he accuses of selfishness and lack of 
patriotism. 

The situation is not comfortable for 
either of the middle-class parties, and a 
dissolution of parliament cannot long be 
avoided. The new ministry is doomed to 
impotence. 


ba al 
British Unions in Congress 

At the recent annual congress of the 
British trade unions four hundred and fifty 
delegates, representing over 1,500,000 or- 
ganized workmen, restated and defined 
the position of labor on the leading politi- 
cal and economic questions of the day. 
The resolutions adopted by that body are 
undoubtedly significant. 

In the first place, the congress unquali- 
fiedly condemned the Chamberlain pro- 
gram of protection plus preference for the 
self-governing colonies. Labor, in the 
opinion of the congress, could not possibly 
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be benefited by reversion to food taxes and 
restrictions on international trade, and 
must oppose all attempts at changing the 
present fiscal system. So far as the 
British unions are concerned the Cham- 
berlain propaganda has failed utterly. 
They stand exactly where they stood a 
year ago, when Mr. Chamberlain first 
raised his banner of fiscal revolt. And it 
is conceded that the decision of the great 
issue rests with labor. 

In the second place, the congress, while 
congratulating the Australian working- 
men on their successful discharge of the 
function of government, rejected a reso- 
lution in favor of compulsory arbitration, 
which is a central article of the Australian 
labor creed. By a decisive majority the 
congress reaffirmed the ancient British 
faith in individual liberty and free in- 
dustry. It believes in conciliation and 
arbitration, but not in governmental regu- 
lation of wages, hours, etc. And this at 
a time when the status of trade unions in 
Great Britain leaves a great deal to be de- 
sired. 

A series of unfavorable decisions by the 
higher courts has placed new burdens and 
responsibilities upon the labor organiza- 
tions, and their funds are open to attack 
in damage suits under circumstances never 
contemplated by Parliament. A bill to 
neutralize these decisions and modify the 
laws of conspiracy in favor of labor has 
received little attention, and the congress 
severely criticized the Balfour ministry 
for this indifference to the interests of 
labor. In England, as in the United 
States, public opinion is rather hostile to 
unionism at this juncture, and bills ex- 
tending its powers, privileges or exemp- 
tions encounter resolute opposition. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the con- 
gress declared against compulsory arbi- 
tration. At the same time it adopted a 
resolution urging upon the workmen in- 
dependent political action and the election 
of members of parliament from the ranks 
of labor with reference to issues of direct 
and vital interest to unionism. 








A Great Church Dispute 


From a religious as well as from a legal 
point of view the case of “The General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
and others vs. Lord Overton and others” 
is one of uncommon interest and import- 
ance. The decision recently rendered 
therein by the House of Lords, the highest 
court of appeals in Great Britain, has 
precipitated a bitter church war, although 
the better opinion is that a sober second 
thought will incline both parties to a 
reasonable and equitable settlement. 

The issue in the case was this: If be- 
quests and donations are made to a 
voluntary society under the terms of its 
existing constitution, to whom will the 
property accumulated by the society be- 
long when a majority of the society, or 
the whole society except a very small 
minority, changes its fundamental doc- 
trines—to the majority or to the con- 
servative minority? 

According to the House of Lords, the 
answer is, To the loyal and faithful min- 
ority. This, it is recognized, is a strictly 
legal view. Public policy, the “higher 
law” of general progress and the interests 
of society are declared to dictate the op- 
posite conclusion. The courts of last re- 
sort are disposed to determine difficult and 
delicate questions in the light of public 
policy and the greatest good of the great- 
est number, not in that of severely legal 
principles ; hence the decision in the case 
in question is to many a startling surprise. 

The history of the case is instructive: 
In 1843 a large body of ministers seceded 
from the Established Church of Scotland 
as a protest against certain rulings of the 
lay courts. The seceders, however, did 
not renounce their belief in the doctrine 
of an established church ; they merely ob- 
jected to certain deductions from that doc- 


trine. But in the year 1900 a majority 


of the assembly of these seceders decided 
to unite with another voluntary religious 
body, the United Presbyterians, who do 
not believe in establishment. 


This action 
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involved a surrender of the fundamental 
doctrine of establishment, and the min- 
ority violently opposed it. The members 
of the minority call themselves the Old 
Free Church, and — 
after the merging 
of the majority in | 
the new “United 
Free Church” they | | 
brought an action 
to restrain the new 
trustees, Lord | 
Overton and others, 
from dealing with 
and claiming the | 
property of the 
church. Their con- 
tention was that, 
however weak they 
might be in num- 
bers, they had the perme scone saad 
title to the whole sachusetts. 
property of the —— 
church, as professing the tundamental 
doctrines of the original contractors. 

In upholding this contention and de- 
claring the Old Free Church faction to 
be entitled to the realty and personalty of 
the church (amounting to over $5,000,- 
000) the House of Lords cited the dictum 
of Lord Eldon that he knew of no case, 
where the minority of a sect or body for- 
feited its rights by adhering to the orig- 
inal tenets and traditions and constitution 
of the sect or body. The majority might 
secede and set up new doctrines, but it 
could not take with it the property ac- 
quired under the old constitution. 

That this view would discourage pro- 
gress and change cannot be denied. It 
also means what is called “the rule of 
the dead hand.” But the remedy is ob- 
vious. Either the donors or the society 
receiving gifts and bequests should make 
some provision for change in the consti- 
tution and the disposition of accumu- 
lated property in that event. 

This extraordinary contest recalls the 
Dartmouth College case and the principle 
laid down therein by the United States 
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Supreme Court—a principle which, in the 
opinion of many, has entailed considerable 
injustice and harm. 


tad 
Senator George F. Hoar 


In the death of the senior Senator of 
the United States from Massachusetts the 
country and the national legislature sus- 
tained a severe loss. Though he had 
reached a very advanced age, Senator 
Hoar’s long and fatal illness caused as 
profound a sorrow as is felt only over the 
untimely demise of a great statesman with 
half of his public life still before him. 

Mr. Hoar had endeared himself not 
only to New England, whose best tradi- 
tions he always cherished and most loyally 
represented, but to the country-as a whole. 
Even when he was out of sympathy with 
the tendencies of his party, if not of his 
age, his courage, his devotion to principle, 
his love of truth and righteousness as he 
saw them and eloquently, movingly, im- 
pressively expounded them, commanded 
general respect. Mr. Hoar had changed 
little ; many of his associates had changed 
much; even those who regarded him as 
too conservative a man, however, could 
not but pay willing tribute to his masterly 
pleading for the ideals of an earlier gen- 
eration. 

Senator Hoar was an ardent Republi- 
can, a convinced protectionist and a friend 
of labor. When the Philippine issue arose 
he felt constrained to oppose the adminis- 
tration and the majority of his party. Yet 
he never voted for a Democratic candidate 
and seldom for a Democratic measure, in 
connection with that issue. _He ever 
championed the rights of man without re- 
gard to race, color or condition, but he 
believed in his party too much to secede 
from it when, in his judgment, it was 
pursuing a wrong course. He was one 
of those stalwart partisans who, though 
intellectually independent, assert their in- 
dependence within the limits of practical 
party regularity. 

The late senator was a scholar and 
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author as well as a statesman. His writ- 
ings have literary and historical value, 
and his recent book of recollections 
achieved a notable and deserved success. 
To his particular estimates of men, 
especially of men of another political 
creed, exception may be taken. But he 
never penned a line in malice or uncharit- 
ableness, and he never hastily expressed 
a judgment. Conscious and sincere, 
gifted and well-informed, pure and simple 
and dignified, George F. Hoar will long 
be remembered and mourned as the grand 
old man of American politics. 


bes nal 
What the Paragraphers Say 


Teacher—“Willie, what’s the masculine of 
‘laundress’?” Willie Wiseguy—“Chinaman !”— 
Town and Country. 

Rag-time taught by mail. My system, in 
three easy lessons, enables any one to play any 
piece in real rag-time. Particulars free—Bona- 
fide newspaper advertisement. 

The Tzar proposes to decorate some of the 
war correspondents. He should have special 
St. Ananias badges made for those at Chefoo 
and Shanghai.—The Fourth Estate, New York. 

“Did you never take money to which you were 
not entitled ?” asked the close and critical friend. 
“No,” answered Senator Sorghum. “The sums 
to which you refer were no more than a 
reasonable compensation for the wear and 
tear on my conscience.”—Washington Star. 

Young Hopeful—“Father, what is a ‘traitor. 
in politics’? This paper says Congressman Jaw- 
weary is one.” Veteran Politician—“A traitor is 
a man who leaves our party and goes over to 
the other one.” Young Hopeful—‘Well, then, 
what is a man who leaves the other party and 
comes over to ours?” Veteran Politician—“‘A 
convert, my son.”—Boston Transcript. 


pee 
“FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE FALL, TRA LA” 
—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Reaction and the Republican Revival 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


University of Indiana. 


| FTER the great struggle at Leip- 


sig in October, 1813, sometimes 

known as the Battle of the 
Nations, the prestige of Napoleon in 
Europe, rapidly waned. Four leading 
powers—England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia—had entered into a solemn com- 
pact to put a check upon the ambitious 
career of the upstart emperor and now 
at the conclusion of his disastrous cam- 
paign in Russia they perceived that at last 
the hour of opportunity had come. 
Marching their combined armies to the 
French frontier, they proceeded to lay 
down for Napoleon certain specific terms 
of peace, and to give him to understand 
that only by accepting these could he hope 
to avert an immediate military invasion of 
his dominions. The terms were surpris- 
ingly liberal—France, for example, to be 
allowed to retain her greatly extended 
boundaries of 1792—but the haughty 
emperor was obdurate, and in six 
months’ time the armies of the Allies had 
overrun France and entered Paris in 
triumph. Seeing now when it was too 
late the utter impossibility of maintaining 
his high place of authority, Napoleon 
sought to be allowed to abdicate,in favor 
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of his son; but the Allies were determined 
upon his complete elimination from the 
politics of Europe and the French Sen- 
ate forthwith proceeded to decree his im- 
mediate deposition. He was then trans- 
ported to the little island of Elba in the 
Mediterranean where the Allies with 
somewhat ironical generosity created for 
him an independent principality, at the 
same time hedging him about with a 
guard calculated to prevent his escape. It 
was believed that Europe would hence- 
forth be free from his disturbing influence 
and ambitions. 

This turn of affairs left France without 
a government. The deficiency was soon 
supplied, however, for one of the brothers 
of the Bourbon Louis XVI appeared upon 
the scene, pledged himself to grant the © 
people a constitution and to govern by 
it, and was quickly recognized by the 
Senate as Louis XVIII. The Allies then 
made peace on easy terms with the re- 
established monarchy and withdrew their 
forces. 

With the downfall of Napoleon began 
a new era in the history of nineteenth- 
century Europe. That event, together 
with the restoration of the Bourbons to 
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the throne of France, left the way open 
for the old forces of aristocracy and 
special privilege to assert themselves in a 
way they had not been able to do for a 
quarter of a century. Napoleon had been 
no champion of democracy, but, as we 
have seen, he had served well the people 
of western Europe by securing for them 
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the best fruits of the Revolution and 
warding off the reaction which must have 
been fatal if it had come sooner. As 
long as Napoleon’s power lasted a re- 
version to the social and economic con- 
ditions of the Old Régime was quite im- 
possible. When that power was broken 
the reaction at once set in, and a terrible 
strain upon the new social system it was. 
For a generation—that is to say from 
1814 to about 1850—there was an almost 
incessant struggle throughout all western 
Europe, especially in France and Austria, 
betweer. kings, nobles, clergy, and others 
interested in a restoration of conditions 
existing before 1789, on the one hand, 
and the masses of the people supported 
by the business and professional classes in 
general, on the other. The issue, clearly 
defined, was simply whether the reforms 
wrought out by the revolutionists and by 
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Napoleon in government, in taxation, in 
land tenure, in personal freedom, in the 
rendering of justice in the courts, and in 
the relations of the individual to the state 
—matters of vital interest to even the 
humblest citizen or subject—should be 
repudiated or should be acknowledged as 
the foundations of future society. The 
story of this great conflict is a long and 
rather complicated one, for it involves 
many centuries, many persunalities, and 
many events. Only a few of its most 
significant features can here be alluded 
to. 

The era of reaction took its formal be- 
ginning in the Congress of Vienna, in 
some respects the most famous assem- 
blage of sovereigns and diplomats that 
Europe has ever known. The congress 
met, in November, 1814, at the invitation 
of the four Allies and included repre- 
sentatives of nearly a hundred European 
states of more or less importance. In fact 
Turkey was the only power which did 
not participate. Austria was represented 
by the emperor’s chief minister Metter- 
nich, France by Napoleon’s old foreign 
minister Talleyrand, Russia by the Tzar 
Alexander I, England by Wellington and 
Lord Castlereagh, and Prussia by King 
Frederick William, Hardenberg, and 
William von Humboldt. The three men 
most responsible for the work of the 
Congress were Tzar Alexander, Talley- 
rand, and Metternich, the last-mentioned 
being the presiding officer at the public 
sessions. The primary object of the 
congress was to make a readjustment of 
the map of Europe, so seriously deranged 
by the conquests and state-building of 
Napoleon. Sovereigns who had been de- 
posed were clamoring for their thrones ; 
others who had merely lost territorial pos- 
sessions were demanding them back; 
while by the treaty of the Allies with 
Louis XVIII all the lands which had been 
annexed to France since 1792 were cut 
off from that state and left in chaos to be 
disposed of by later agreement. After 
months of conferences, intrigues and diplo- 
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matic bargainings, mingled with the most 
extravagant social diversions, the Con- 
gress finally accomplished its work; or 
rather, the five leading powers—Austria, 
England, France, Prussia, and Russia— 
did, for the lesser ones had almost nothing 
to say regarding the conclusions reached. 
The territorial settlement effected is of 
little importance for our purposes. Suf- 
fice it to say that the old German and 
Italian principalities were mostly restored 
—lItaly being left in twelve fragments and 
Germany in thirty-eight; Holland was 
made into the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, with Belgium annexed; Switzer- 
land was given French territory and made 
a neutralized state; Sweden lost Finland 
to Russia; Denmark lost Norway to 
Sweden; the Kingdom of Sardinia re- 
gained Nice and Savoy and also acquired 
the old Republic of Genoa; and England 
received compensation fer services 
against Napoleon in the shape of colonial 
possessions, including Malta, Ceylon, 
Cape Colony, and the Ionian Islands. 

For a few months in 1815 the work of 
the Congress was broken into by the 
spectacular return of Napoleon from Elba 
and his titanic attempt, culminating at 
Waterloo, to regain the great power he 
had lost. But after arrangements had 
been effected for massing the military 
force of the larger powers against the in- 
vader deliberations upon the peaceful set- 
tlement of Europe were resumed, and 
before its arch-enemy had yet been con- 
demned to St. Helena the Congress had 
completed its task. 

This task, self-imposed, was indeed 
much larger than the mere reconstruc- 
tion of the map of Europe. It involved 
nothing less than the restoration, as far 
as that was possible, of the social and po- 
litical conditions of the Old Régime in 
France and the safeguarding of all the 
rest of Europe from any effort of the peo- 
ple to throw off similar conditions. The 
Congress was composed of princes and 
lackeys, representing courts and dynasties 
and in no sense the people, and it stood 
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distinctly and absolutely for a policy of 
reaction. Autocracy was its watchword. 
As the historian Fyffe puts it, “It com- 
placently set to work to turn back the 
hands of time to the historic hour at 
which they stood when the Bastile fell.” 
It must be readily apparent that such 
a purpose could be only partially realized, 
even for the time, and that in the long 
run it was pretty certain to meet with 
failure. It was easy enough for the dig- 
nitaries to enumeraté features of the great 
revolutionary struggle which all sane men 
would agree were horrible and ruinous— 
the loss of life and treasure, the paralyz- 
ing of business, the feeding fat of class 
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prejudices and animosities—byt these 
things had been accompanied by incal- 
culable social and industrial improve- 
ments in which all the great body of citi- 
zens had shared more or less and which 
they were as willing to maintain by blood- 
shed as they had been to acquire at such 
cost in the first place. Try as they would, 
the powers of reaction could not undo 
the work of the Revolution. Nowhere was 
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this fact more patent than in France itself. 
The new king, Louis XVIII, in compli- 
ance with his promise when the Senate 
acknowledged his accession, issued in 
1814 a Charter, or constitution which un- 
equivocally recognized the permanency 
of the more important results of the Revo- 
lution. Louis declared he had no inten- 
tion of restoring the old class privileges 
or interfering in any way with the ad- 
mirable administrative system set up by 
Napoleon. He recognized that “the ex- 
pectations of enlightened Europe” de- 
manded such acquiescence in the new or- 
der of things, and it is significant that not 
all the declarations and commands of the 
reactionists at Vienna were able to change 
his mind. By the charter of 1814 all 
Frenchmen were declared to be equal be- 
fore the law, and equally eligible to civil 
and military positions. Personal liberty 
and religious freedom were guaranteed, 
and all citizens, without distinction of 
rank, were to be required to pay taxes 
exactly in proportion to their means. 
Laws were to be made by the House of 
Peers and a popularly elected Chamber 
of Deputies, with the sole right of initiat- 
ing legislation and the power of veto 
vested in the king. The lower house was 
competent to impeach the highest royal 
ministers and was given full control over 
taxation. It was chosen, however, on the 
basis of a property qualification so high 
that it could hardly be said to be repre- 
sentative of the nation as a whole. Only 
persons paying as much as sixty dollars a 
year in direct taxes could vote for a 
deputy. Out of a total population of 
nearly thirty millions there were not more 
than one hundred thousand such voters 
—about one man in seventy. No one 
could be elected a deputy unless he paid 
as much as two hundred dollars a year, 
and there were whole districts which con- 
tained hardly enough such persons to fill 
their quota of seats in the Chamber. Yet 
in most respects the provisions of the 
Charter complied pretty well with the de- 
mands of the early révolutionists in their 


famous Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Even with all this there was still much 
popular dissatisfaction with the Bourbon 
restoration. Louis X VIII was not wholly 
master of the situation and there were 


many opportunities for the aristocratic © 


element to assert itself with direful ef- 
fect. The old emigrant nobles, led now 
as ever by the king’s brother, the Count 
of Artois, and by the clergy, made up a 
reactionary party of no little power. 
Under their influence the French parle- 
ment began to pass oppressive measures 
and the king was led to codperate with 
the absolute rulers of Italy and Spain to 
quell revolutionary movements in those 
countries. Extreme royalists were talk- 
ing, too, of restoring the lands lost by the 
Church and the émigrés. This would 
mean the dispossessing of many thousand 
small farmers—men who before the Rev- 
olution had been poverty-stricken de- 
pendents, but who in the past generation 
had become independent and even well- 
to-do freeholders. In the army men who 
had gained recognition by merit alone 
were being displaced by nobles returning 
from exile in border countries. There 
was a very real danger that in these and 
other similar ways the new régime of 
liberty, justice, and equal opportunify 
would be stealthily undermined. It was 
mainly because even a few months of 
Bourbon government had confirmed this 
idea in the popular mind that Napoleon 
was received with such demonstrations 
of joy upon his escape from Elba. Dur- 
ing the famous “Hundred Days” the 
great soldier-sovereign gave orders for 
the drafting of a free constitution for 
France—freer, even, than had marked 
his earlier government. The work was 
done and the people of France accepted it 
gladly, but of course the early overthrow 
of its sponsor at Waterloo entirely ob- 
literated it. 

Outside of France the reaction was less 
hampered by a preponderant public will. 
Liberal government and free thought 
were everywhere repudiated. Petty rulers 
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of German and Italian states set out to 
ignore the past two decades and boasted 
that they had “learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing.” A school history of 
the time spoke of Austerlitz as “a victory 
gained by General Bonaparte, a lieutenant 
of the king of France.” The king of Sar- 
dinia reéstablished serfdom, and in Spain 
and the Papal dominions the inquisition 
and other relics of the Middle Ages were 
ceremoniously restored. It seemed that, 
not content with obliterating the remains 
of the recent revolutionary epoch, the re- 
actionary monarchs were endeavoring to 
dig far back into the past and drag out 
institutions and implements of despotism 
consecrated to the cause of autocracy by 
centuries of usage. Many absurd things 
were done—perhaps none more conspicu- 
ous than the uprooting of French plants 
in many botanical gardens and the abol- 
ishing of French material improvements, 
such as street-lamps, and French medical 
discoveries, such as vaccination. Russia, 
Austria and Prussia were avowedly 
“divine right” monarchies. Alexander I 
and Frederick William III, it is true, 
“played a little at liberalism,” as one 
writer has put it, but the slightest show 
of revolution was sufficient to put an end 
to such experimenting.: In France the 
theory of divine right persisted until 1830, 
and even in England the Tory party was 
in the ascendancy, pledged against any 
further extension of democracy. 

The dominant figure in the great era 
of reaction thus inaugurated was the 
Austrian minister Metternich—the man 
who Napoleon declared “narrowly missed 
being a statesman” because he mistook 
intrigue for statesmanship. His political 
creed was brief but unmistakable. “Sov- 
ereigns alone,” it ran, “are entitled to 
guide the destinies of their people, and 
they are responsible to none but God. 
Government is no more a subject for de- 
bate than religion is.” His master, Em- 
peror Francis, was in hearty accord with 
this sentiment. In an address to the fac- 
ulty of an Austrian college he declared: 
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“New ideas are being promulgated of 
which I can not and will not approve. . 
Abide by the old. They are good; our 
fathers prospered under them; why 
should not we? I do not need wise men, 
but brave and obedient subjects.” The 
monarch simply assumed, of course, that 
the criterion of all things was his own 
need, not that of his people. Metternich 
was not so foolish as to delude himself 
into thinking that the Old Régime could 
ever be fully restored again. He bitterly 
regretted that the spirit of liberalism and 
democracy and national patriotism had 
ever got abroad among the populace of 
Europe, but now that it had done so the 
best he could hope was that the govern- 
ing powers might be able to hold the new 
ideas in check and prevent any recurrence 
of popular revolution such as had trans- 
formed France and shaken all western 
Europe to its very foundations. The 
policy which Metternich adopted for his 
own country, and urged upon monarchs 
and their ministers everywhere, was 
summed up in the phrase “Do nothing 
and let nothing be done.” Europe was to 
be kept at a standstill, lest in the exigency 
of doing things opportunity be afforded 
for popular organization, agitation, and 
ultimate revolution. The one beneficent 
outcome of this policy was the forty years 
of almost unbroken peace which followed 
the final banishment of Napoleon. 

In Austria, where of course Metter- 
nich’s influence was brought to bear most 
directly, a rigid system of police espion- 
age and popular suppression was set up 
such as the world has rarely seen paral- 
leled. The country was to be shut up 
within its own confines as thoroughly as 
if by an insurmountable wall of adamant. 
Foreign ideas and books and newspapers 
which might contain such ideas, were rig- 
orously excluded. Scholars from other 
countries dare not cross the Austrian 
borders and neither could Austrian citi- 
zens go abroad for the sake of study and 
observation. In the schools and uni- 
versities only such subjects as the history, 
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languages, and literature of the Orient, 
mathematics, poetry, and music were al- 
lowed to be taught. Not more than three- 
fifths of the children of school age re- 
ceived any sort of instruction whatever, 
and such as there was consisted in mere 
mechanical drills without the slightest ex- 
ercise of the powers of reason. It was 
feared that if these powers were awak- 
ened they would be applied some day to 
social and political subjects and so give 
an incentive to revolution. Everywhere 
the Catholic clergy were the devoted 
agents of the autocratic state and without 
their approval no one could entertain hope 
for any sort of promotion or advancement, 
or even for ordinary peace and security. 

In every part of Europe Metternich 
had his lieutenants and spies and wher- 
ever there was an opportunity he made his 
influence felt on the side of autocracy. 
Despite the labors of Stein, the Congress 
of Vienna had done no more for German 
national unity than to create a weak Ger- 
man federation of thirty-eight states with 
Austria as its nominal head, and it was in 
the states composing this federal union 
that Metternich’s authority counted for 
most. The liberal and progressive party 
in Germany was bitterly disappointed at 
the failure of nationalism and became sus- 
picious that the princes, among them the 
King of Prussia, who had promised con- 
stitutional government were insincere and 
not to be trusted. About 1815 numerous 
associations of students began to spring 
up, pledged to incessant agitation in be- 
half of liberty and national unity, and in 
1817 some of these in the course of a cele- 
bration at the Wartburg castle in the 
Duchy of Weimar boldly denounced the 
reactionary powers and publicly burned 
certain pamphlets by which the latter 
were endeavoring to lull the people to 
political inaction. Unfortunately this af- 
fair was followed by the murder by a 
fanatical student of a Russian journalist 
who was alleged to have influenced Tzar 
Alexander against liberalism. 

Metternich made the most of the oppor- 
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tunity and in August, 1819, called to- 
gether representatives of the leading 
German states in a conference at Carls- 
bad. The result was a series of resolu- 
tions intended to check the criticism of 
existing institutions and providing for 
the apprehension and punishment of all 
persons who gave expression to revolu- 
tionary sentiment. Students’ associations 
were to be broken up and a royal official 
was to be stationed at each university to 
act as a censor over the professors. If 
any of the latter were found guilty of 
“abusing their legitimate influence over 
the youthful mind and propagating harm- 
ful doctrines hostile to the public order 
or subversive of the existing govern- 
mental institutions,” they were to be re- 
moved summarily from their offices. It 
was further provided that no newspaper, 
pamphlet, or book should go to press 
without having been inspected and ap- 
proved by government agents, and public 
speakers who should foster discontent 
among the people were to be promptly 
suppressed. The Carlsbad Resolutions 
were adopted by the Austrian Diet, being 
renewed in 1824 and 1833, and for thirty 
years they were the guiding principles of 
all the German governments. “During 
this time,” says Professor West, “thous- 
ands of enthusiastic youths were sent into 
exile or to prison for long terms, for 
singing forbidden patriotic songs, or for 
wearing the colors black, red, and orange, 
—the symbol of German unity.” Liberal- 
ism survived, but it was under a heavy 
ban and for a longer time than one might 
suppose Metternich’s enforeed political 
calm was almost unbroken in central and 
northern Europe. The fact that the ab- 
solutely inefficient German “Federation” 
lasted all the way from 1815 to 1866 testi- 
fies to the meagreness of national pro- 
zress during that long period, 
Nevertheless, taking Europe as a whole, 
‘his very epoch was one during which the 
two great political forces of the nine- 
teenth century—democracy and nation- 
ality—developed to the point of complete 
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triumph. The Congress of Vienna and 
the reactionists in general ignored these 
forces and Metternich fought them with 
all his might, but they were merely driven 
underground and forced to work through 
secret societies and plots. During the 
period three great waves of revolution 
swept over portions of the continent—in 
1820, 1830, and 1848—, and when the last 
had done its work Europe was largely 
what it is today and the whole scheme of 
reaction was forever wrecked. 

The rising in 1820 was confined mainly 
to the countries of southern Europe. It 
began in Spain, where King Ferdinand 
VII had repudiated his 
pledge to preserve the 
Constitution of 1812. 
Soldiers who had been 
assembled for service in 
the revolting American 
colonies mutinied and led 
an uprising which soon 
spread throughout the 
kingdom and forced the 
king in terror to call the 
Cortes, or national legis- 
lature, and restore the 
Constitution. Conditions 
elsewhere were ripe for 
similar movements and 
before the end of the year 
the kings of Portugal and 
Naples had been com- 
pelled to set up constitu- 
tional governments and 
Sicily was in revolt against Naples because 
the new system had not been extended to 
that dependency. In twelve months more 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia were 
smouldering with revolution and _ the 
Greeks had begun their long and roman- 
tic struggle for independence from Turk- 
ish misrule. Secret revolutionary soci- 
eties, such as the Carbonari (charcoal 
burners) in Italy, flourished everywhere 
and the masses of the people, though in- 
efficiently organized, were thoroughly 
aroused. The time for final success had 
not yet come, however, and by skilfully 
converting the alliance of Russia, Prus- 
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sia, and Austria formed at Vienna in 1815 
against future aggressions of France into 
a league including France and bent upon 
the crushing of revolution in southern 
Europe, Metternich was able pretty thor- 
oughly to thwart the designs of the people 
in almost all of the affected countries. 
This was the famous “Holy Alliance” 
which, through the medium of French 
arms, intervened in Spain and restored 
King Ferdinand to his throne of ab- 
solutism, though due to England’s opposi- 
tion and the promulgation of the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine by the President of the 
United States it utterly failed to: accom- 
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plish the restoration of Spanish colonial 
power in South America. Metternich had 
hoped to intervene in Greece and quickly 
reduce the rebellious subjects of the Turk 
to order. But the public sentiment of 
western Europe and the religious sympa- 
thies of the Russian people would not per- 
mit of such a course and when finally 
intervention came it was on behalf of the 
Greeks rather than against them. In 1827 
England, France, and Russia forced a 
truce, though the English admiral in 
command of the three allied fleets ex- 
ceeded his instructions and in October 
precipitated a great naval battle at Nav- 
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arino, totally annihilating the sea-power 
of the Turks. After some further fight- 
ing on the part of the Russians, the Turks 
were compelled to give up and the Greek 
people were recognized as free. The ac- 
tion of England, France, and Russia in 
this matter not only assured the independ- 
ence and future prosperity of a long-suf- 
fering people but it showed a tendency of 
the greater powers to break away from 
Metternich’s reactionary policy which 
was most gratifying to the friends of 
popular liberty. 

Meanwhile there had been interesting 
developments in France. During the dec- 
ade covered by the reign of Louis XVIII 
the “Liberals” and the “Ultras” were the 
closest of rivals for the control of the 
Chamber of Deputies and for the benefits 
of the king’s favor. No very decided 
advantage was gained by either party, and 
while politics thus boiled furiously at the 
capital the great body of the French peo- 
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ple were enjoying order and tranquility 
and were more prosperous and .happy 
than they had ever been. In 1824 Louis 
died and was succeeded by his brother, 
the Count of Artois, under the name of 
Charles X. The new monarch was both 
more hostile to democracy and more de- 
cisive in action than his predecessor and 
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during the six years of his reign Metter- 
nich’s great scheme of autocracy came 
nearer being applied: in toto to France 
than at any other time. The Ultras got 
control of the Chamber and proceeded to 
pass one reactionary measure after an- 
other. The emigrant nobles were given 
two hundred millions of dollars out of the 
people’s taxes to compensate them for 
their losses of land during the Revolu- 
tion; the government joined the Holy 
Alliance and became its willing tool in 
the suppression of revolution in Spain; 
the liberty of the press was restricted, and 
the historian Guizot was restrained from 
delivering lectures because of political 
sentiments to which he gave utterance; 
landed aristocrats were given double votes 
in the elections. In 1827 the king ordered 
new elections, hoping to get rid of even 
the small Liberal minority in the Chamber 
which had annoyed him by its course of 
bitter opposition. But so thoroughly was 
the nation aroused by the 
danger that, despite all 
the Court could do, the 
new Chamber contained 
a decisive majority of 
Liberals. For a_ few 
months Charles tried to 
make the best of this un- 
looked-for contingency. 
But harmony was im- 
possible and ere long 
monarch and legislature 
were acting in open de- 
fiance of each other. 
New elections were held 
and the Liberals com- 
pletely ousted the re- 
maining Ultras in the 
Chamber. Lafayette, now 
an old man, journeyed up and down the 
country arousing the people to the neces- 
sity of eliminating the Ultra element from 
the government. Charles answered by a 
series of “July Ordinances” (issued July 
26, 1830) by which the Charter, or con- 
stitution, granted by Louis XVIII in 1814 
was revoked, the publication of news- 
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papers without royal approval forbidden, 
the newly elected Chamber dissolved, a 
new law of elections was promulgated on 
the king’s authority alone, and an election 
ordered under this new rule. This course 
was so patently defiant of the clearly rec- 
ognized will of the nation that none but 
fanatical royalists could defend it. Even 
Metternich declared: “The men of lead 
are on the side of the Constitution; 
Charles X should remember 1789.” But 
the king was one of the blindest and most 
hot-headed of all the Bourbons and could 
not be persuaded to stop in his mad course 
of folly. A body of Paris journalists 
publicly protested against the Ordinances, 
declared them illegal, and called upon the 
people of France to make resistance. 
Probably only legal resistance was in- 
tended, but Paris was filled with mal- 
contents who were more than willing to 
precipitate a forcible uprising and in a 
few hours the movement had gone too far 
to be checked. “Committees of Insurrec- 
tion” were appointed, the tri-color was 
flung to the breeze from the Hotel de 
Ville, angry crowds barricaded the streets 
with heaps of paving stones, and Lafay- 
ette himself took active command of the 
military preparations. July 28, 29, and 
30 were the three days made famous by 
the so-called Revolution of 1830. The 
streets of Paris ran with the blood of 
four thousand soldiers and revolutionists. 
From a mere demand for the dismissal of 
the Ultra ministry the movement rapidly 
grew into an attack upon the existing 
monarchy. “Down with the Bourbons” 
became the rallying cry. While the fight- 
ing was going on the king hunted as usual 
in the forests about the palace at St. 
Cloud in the suburbs and even while the 
scepter was being snatched forever from 
his hand and from the possession of his 
distinguished family his greatest interest 
lay in the game of whist in which he was 
engaged with some boon companions. 
Realizing that conditions were not ripe 
for a republic, the Liberal deputies in the 
legislature decided to bestow the crown 
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upon Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
a distant cousin of the king, but as keen 
a revolutionist as any in the days of 89. 
Philippe was the first given the title of 
Lieutenant General, but as soon as the 
legislature met the old Charter was re- 
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vised and liberalized and the crown for- 
mally conferred upon the Orleanist. 

The people of France very willingly 
acquiesced in the results of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. There was no fighting out- 
side of Paris and no need of any. Paris 
was the stronghold of the monarchy and 
aristocracy, and if these could not main- 
tain themselves there their cause was 
hopeless. From the standpoint of the peo- 
ple the gains resulting from the “light- 
ning revolution” were many and import- 
ant. Divine right as a feature of king- 
ship was done away, for Louis Philippe 
had no title to the throne whatever except 
the choice of the Chamber, and he was to 
rule by a constitution, not one which he 
had granted of his own good grace, but 
one which had been imposed upon him 
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as a condition of accession to the throne. 
The revised Charter abolished the king’s 
power to issue ordinances and his exclu- 
sive right to initiate legislation. The old 
clauses providing for the possible need 
of limiting the freedom of the press were 
expunged. The reactionary measures of 
the years 1820-1830 were repealed and by 
a new electoral law the franchise was ex- 
tended to all who paid forty dollars in 
taxes. This about doubled the number of 
voters, making it something like two 
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hundred thousand. The property quali- 
fication for seats in the Chamber was re- 
duced one-half. The Orleanist monarchy 
was a creation of the bourgeoisie, and the 
king himself was clearly a member of that 
respectable but commonplace order. 
Walking the streets of Paris with a green 
cotton umbrella under his arm, Louis 
Philippe was the most democratic king 
France had ever known and a curious 
anomaly among the contemporary sov- 
ereigns of Europe. 

The reign of the citizen king extended 
from 1830 to 1848—from one revolution 
to the next one. It was marked by con- 
tinued party strife which greatly inter- 
fered with the interests of the people and 
the progress of reform. During the last 
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eight years the government was admin- 
istered in the main by the prime minister 
Guizot. His conservatism preserved 
peace when peace was needed, but it was 
not conducive to changes in social and 
industrial conditions. Many proposals 
made by the Liberals in the legislature, 
such as the reduction of the salt tax, the 
extension of education, the reform of the 
postal system, the improvement of prisons, 
and the establishing of charitable insti- 
tutions were quietly suppressed by the 
ministry. Popular disappointment with 
the new order was the result and a great 
demand grew up for an extension of the 
franchise and the abolition of the shame- 
less corruption which Guizot permitted, 
and even indulged in, in the affairs of the 
government. The Liberals appealed to 
the thirty-nine-fortieths of the nation who 
had no vote and led in a mighty agita- 
tion for reform. The government tried to 
put an end to the movement, but only suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the Revoiu- 
tion of 1848—the greatest social and 
political uprising that Europe had known 
since the French Revolution of 1789, and 
by far the most important movement of 
the sort during the nineteenth century. 

In the next chapter this subject will be 
taken up in some detail, together with a 
survey of some of the social conditions of 
the time, and the widely varied plans that 
were devised to remedy the prevailing 
social disorders. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


I. The fall of Napoleon and the restoration 
of the Bourbon monarchy in 
France. 
II. The Congress of Vienna and the aristo- 
cratic reaction. 
1. Opening of a new era. 
2. Membership and work of the Con- 
gress. 
3. Attempt to subvert the reforms of 
the Revolution and of Napoleon. 
4. Difficulties in the way of the re- 
actionists. 
France after the Bourbon restoration. 
1. Louis XVIII’s Charter of 1814. 
2. Pressure of the royalist and aristo- 
cratic parties. 
3. Popular discontent with 


régime. 


the new 
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1V. ‘The reaction outside of France. 
1. Metternich’s system in Austria. 
a. Policy of “letting well enough 
alone.” 
b. Checks upon foreign communi- 
cation. 
c. Educational restrictions. 
d. Censorship of the press. 
2. Metternich’s influence outside of 
Austria. 
a. German student organizations 
broken up. 
b. The Carlsbad Resolutions. 
V. The revolutionary movement of 1820-21. 
I. Beginnings in Spain. 
2. Spread to Italy, 
Greece. 
3. Activity of the “Holy Alliance.” 
4. Establishment of Greek independence. 
VI. France in the Revolution of 1830. 
1. Party strife under Louis XVIII. 
2. Sweeping reaction under. Charles X. 
The Revolution of 1830. 
1. The July Ordinances revoking the 
Charter of Louis XVIII. 
2. The uprising of July 28, 29, and 30. 
3. Louis Philippe made king. 
The times of Louis Philippe. 
1. Democratic character of the king. 
2. The Charter restored and liberalized. 
3. Reform retarded by the conservatism 
of Guizot. 
IX. The Orleanist monarchy overthrown in 
the Revolution of 1848. 
1. The rise of socialism. 
2. France becomes a republic. 


Portugal, and 


VII. 


VIII. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How did the powers of Europe finally 
overthrow Napoleon? 2. Who succeeded 
Napoleon as ryler of France and how? 3. 
What was the nature of the period from 1814 
to 1850? 4. What was the character of the 
Congress of Vienna? 5. What territorial ar- 
rangements did it make? 6. What did the Con- 
gress intend to do? 7. Describe Louis 
XVIII’s charter. 8. How did this charter af- 
fect the French people as a whole? 9. What 
dangers made the people welcome Napoleon 
back? 10. Give instances showing the wide- 
spread reaction after the Congress of Vienna. 
11. Describe the policy of Metternich. 12. 
How was it carried out in Austria? 13. How 
did Metternich crush the liberal spirit in Ger- 
many? 14. How long did the German “Fed- 
eration” last? What does this show?  I5. 
What countries of Europe were affected by 
the Revolution of 1820? 16. What was the 
Holy Alliance and what did it accomplish? 17. 
Why did Greece secure her freedom at this 
time? 18. How did Charles X strive to con- 
trol public opinion? 19. What was the result? 
20. What change was wrought in the gov- 
ernment of France by the Revolution of 1830? 
21. Why were reform movements thwarted 
during the reign of Louis Philippe? 22. What 
were the doctrines of the socialists at this 
time? 23. What brought about the Revolu- 
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tion of 1848? 24. What form of government 
was set up? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Why does no Louis XVII appear in the 
list of French kings? 2. What is meant by 
the “Hundred Days”? 3. What famous epi- 
sode in earlier German history did the student 
celebration at Wartburg castle in 1817 com- 
memorate? 4. What were the circumstances 
of the revolt of the Spanish-American col- 
onies? 5. What is meant by a “neutralized” 
state? Give two examples. 
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Hanover, Hildesheim, Brunswick 
By Clara M. Stearns 


HEN Thackeray amused the 
American public in 1852-3 
with his entertaining por- 


trayals of court life and social conditions 
under the four Georges, he perpetuated 
his esthetic impressions of Hanover in the 
expression, “That ugly cradle in which 
our Georges were nursed,” and then sent 
the cradle to the attic by saying, “The old 
town of Hanover must look still pretty 
much as in the time when George Louis 
left it.” 

In spite, however, of Thackeray’s 
slighting remarks the summer traveler can 
spend a surprisingly interesting day in 
this typical German city that is lacking 
in the allurements of a summer opera or 
of a picture gallery. Hanover is distinct 
in character from cosmopolitan Berlin, 
Anglo-Americanized Dresden, and art- 
fostering Munich. Notwithstanding Eng- 
lish influence in the eighteenth century, 
French in the first half of the nineteenth, 
and the almost overpowering Prussian 
influence of the last half of the nineteenth, 
the close observer of towns marks at once 
the sturdy, conservative North German 
character of its citizens that gives a dis- 
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tinct individuality to the town. But 
it is no longer the town of Thackeray’s 
day; for what the century and a half 
preceding the satirist’s visit had left vir- 
tually undisturbed, the next half century 
has almost obliterated. The signs of age 
and ugliness, so distasteful to him, have 
been absorbed in the growth that has 
come from infusion into the body politic 
of the blood of progress and the iron of 
industry. The droning old town of 
George the First’s time, that lasted on 
until Thackeray’s day, got a rough awak- 
ening in 1866 when it found its king an 
exile and the country of which it was 
the capital reduced to a province, to a 
mere item in Prussia’s trust of German 
states. Ever since that fateful year Han- 
over has been so vigorously sloughing off 
the old and putting forth the new, that the 
searcher for the picturesque looking, for 
narrow, crooked streets and high gabled 
houses would better turn aside to Hildes- 
heim, Brunswick or “Hamlintown.” 

The city divides naturally into Herren- 
hausen, the suburban home of the 
Georges ; the old town which merges into 
the manufacturing suburb of Linden ; and 
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the new town which has grown up in 
place of and around about the old town. 

The summer palace of Herrenhausen 
with its garden of one hundred and 
twenty acres lies two miles away from 
the city palace. The building itself is 
architecturally uninteresting; long and 
low, it stretches lazily about three sides 
of a grassy court, suggestive of the care- 
free existence of a race of rulers inno- 
cent of the strifes and struggles of an 
American president, or a twentieth cen- 
tury German emperor. Of the garden, 
laid out in the Versailles manner with 
prim beech hedges, geometrical flower- 
beds, fountains and statuary everywhere, 
Thackeray’s description is as true as it 
was fifty years ago, as true as though 
written two hundred years ago. Here, 
half hidden among hedges and trees, is 
an unique open-air theater. The tiers of 
stone seats, as well as the stage with its 
natural flies of beech hedge, are all can- 


opied by stately lindens. Here too among 
lesser of its kind is one of the highest 
fountains in Europe, capable of a leap of 
two hundred and twenty-two feet. It 
was in this garden that Leibnitz walked 
and talked with the Electress Sophia, 
mother of George I and maternal grand- 
mother of Frederick the Great, whom > 
Thackeray called “one of the handsomest, 
the most cheerful, sensible, shrewd and 
accomplished of women.” It was here 
that she found respite from the dullness 
and grossness of her husband, Duke Ern- 
est Augustus, in philosophical conversa- 
tion with Leibnitz, and it was here that 
she fell down dead “in her last walk” on 
the spot now marked by a beautiful statue. 

Close by is the “Berggarten,” originally 
the royal kitchen garden, now a botanical 
plaything kept up by the princely liber- 
ality of its owner, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who would have been George VI of 
Hanover had not the events of ’66 exiled 
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him to Austria. This garden of 
the uncrowned king shelters “Para- 
dise,” wherein are grouped hundreds of 
azalias, from the tiny dwarf to the full- 
sized shrub, ranging in color from pure 
white through pale yellows and flame 


.colors to deep rose. Rhododendrons, 


magnolias and almond trees add their 
share of fleeting beauty to this illusory 
Paradise. 

From country seat to town one drives 
between two large parks wherein the 
French _ artificiality of 
Herrenhausen, with its 
many secretive hedges 
suggestive of “Diamond 
Necklace Affairs,” gives 
place to the generous 
hospitality of view of an 
English park. The way 
leads down the Herren- 
hauser Allée, the finest 
avenue of lindens in the 
world, possessed of all 
the poetic beauty which 
“Unter den Linden” sug- 
gests. But these trees are 
as Apollos to Mimes in 
comparison with those 
grimy, stunted phantoms 
of trees, that gave their 
name and sacrificed their 
beauty to the famous 
Berlin street. No one but 
Carlyle seems ever to 
have found this avenue 
“disappointing.” 

In the old town one 
can see the point on the 
Leine river from which 
tradition derives the 
name of the town; it 
was a fording place 
where six highways met on a high 


Pars 


bank—Hohen Ufer—Han-né-ver as the 


Germans say. At this point there 
still stands a fourteenth century remnant 
of the now vanished town wall; a massive 
gray stone tower with an occasional loop- 
hole. Like a grim sentinel it has guarded 


for six centuries the cradle of the town. 
Of other ancient remains the most inter- 
esting is, perhaps, a patrician stone house 
of the seventeenth century Renaissance. 
Its most decorative feature is an oriel 
bearing a sculptured frieze between the 
tiers of windows, whereon sixteen reliefs 
picture the principal Bible stories from 
Adam to the Apostles. This is the house 
in which Leibnitz lived and died, and 
where one can still see his study and his 
curious old desk. Another old building, 


LEIBNITZ’ HOUSE, HANOVER 


more quaint than beautiful, is the St. 
Nicholas Chapel which is as severe look- 
ing as four straight walls, unbroken ex- 
cept by the simplest form of door and 
window, and a red tile roof, that slopes 
from the ridge pole to the four sides, can. 
make it. Nothing breaks the uncompro- 
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PROVINCIAL MUSEUM IN THE MARSH PARK, HANOVER 


mising severity of the exterior but its 
curious incrustration of memorial tablets, 
each one of which is a study in medieval 
theology. These buildings are chief among 
the few remaining relics of that town 
over which George I wept when he re- 
luctantly set forth to mount the throne of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland. Here 
he left his heart and here he returned as 
often as he could leave England to itself 
and to Walpole. It was here in the gar- 
den at Herrenhausen—so local history 
recites—that the patriotic nightingales 
ceased singing for the year on that night 
when their king, returning to his beloved 
Hanover, held that ghastly race with 
death, in which death won at Osnabriick. 
As a link between ‘the good old times 
and the good new times, one building 
alone remains in use and unchanged in 
function—the town palace. It is not a 
beautiful building, since it conforms 
closely to the model common to German 
palaces, with its three monotonous rows 
of windows, topped by a mansard roof, 
the whole effect stolid and austere. » But 
it was here that royalty first got its foot- 
hold, here the Hanoverian kings resided, 
and here the Emperor has his headquarters 
when he pays one of his flying visits. But 


the old palace, the seat and the symbol of 
power, has been forced to “right about 
face ;” it no longer marks the limit of the 
city on the west, since a new art and 
municipal government center has sprung 
up in its rear. For the wide, open marsh, 
long time the summer pasturage of the 
town herds, the winter rendezvous of 
skating belles and beaus, has been trans- 
formed, within the last three years, into 
a park and surrounded by a group of - 
artistic and dignified buildings: the Kest- 
ner Museum, the Provincial Museum, 
the City Hall, and the headquarters of the 
Municipal Building Commission. 

The twentieth century thus brings art 
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and authority together for a focal point; 
whereas in the seventeenth, the palace, 
the seat of power, was the natural center 
of a town, and in the first half of the 
nineteenth, this honored position was here 
conceded to the royal theater. Incredible 
as it may sound to an American the streets 
of the new town as laid out in 1834 were 
arranged with reference to ‘the theater. 
Where at that time a windmill flung its 
flapping arms to the breeze, there has 
stood, since 1852, one of the best propor- 
tioned and most impressive buildings of 
its kind in Germany. Its location, in a 
triangle formed by three 
principal business streets. 
is admirably command- 
ing for so good an ex- 
ample of the antique 
Renaissance. In struc- 
ture as well as in purpese 
it serves as a constant in- 
centive to interests be- 
yond the purely com- 
mercial. For, in the 
days when the last king, 
George V, had this thea- 
ter in his budget its repu- 
tation was second to none 
but Weimar in the high 
standard of its dramatic 
representations, while 
surpassing that  cele- 
brated stage in operatic 
performances. It was in 
Hanover that the great 
tenor Albert Nieman was 
discovered in the person 
of a blacksmith, and 
trained at the king’s cost 
for the king’s theater. 
There was a time too 
when von Bulow directed 
the orchestra in which 
Joachim was first violin. 
But since 66 Munich, Dresden and Ber- 
lin have outranked Hanover in the num- 
ber and magnitude of their operatic stars. 
- Not far from the theater, for it is a 
compact city that has grown from 27,500 
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inhabitants in 1837 to 260,000 in 1900, 
one comes into beautiful residence streets 
built up in the Italian villa style with 
their proper rose gardens and vined per- 
golas, or it may be with houses adapted 
from old Saxon architecture where 
wooden beams and panel work are much 


‘in evidence and the wooden horse heads 


crowning the gables give a delightfu! 
touch of outlived superstition. Occa- 
sionally one finds a house built in revival 
of the old Nuremberg stucco fronts with 
color decoration. Just at present the taste 
is strong for simple lines and little dleco- 
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BUTCHERS’ GUILD ON MARKTPLATZ, HILDESHEIM 


ration. In the beautiful Hohenzollern- 
strasse that faces the town forest, the 
Eilenriede is the house of the late Cont 
Waldersee. “ 
This Eilenriede is a picturesque feature 
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of the town that is crowding hard against 
it. Through its six hundred acres, more 
or less densely wooded, there wind in- 
numerable drives, foot, bridle and bicycle 
paths. In the early history of the town 
lookouts were built here and there on 
the edges of the forest, and wardens were 
stationed in them for the protection of 
woods, fields and highways. Some of 
these old tower lookouts are still standing ; 
at other points only the name is per- 
petuated. In each case, however, the old 
site is marked by more or less attractive 
beer and coffee gardens—popular after- 
noon family resorts. Whether or not a 
good military band plays, hundreds of 
families or friendly groups gather about 
the small tables for chat and coffee. The 
children and nurse maids go to the ad- 
joining playground, while the women sit 
with their embroidery, crochet work or 
knitting and enjoy the fresh air and their 
group of intimates. What would stupid, 
thrifty George III say to this universal 


coffee drinking in his realm? Since he 
strictly forbade the sale of coffee in vil- 
lages, for fear it might injure the heaith 
of his sturdy Saxons, affect industry 
and public happiness, besides lessening ~ 
the producton of beer, and so divert 
large sums of money from the country, 
“whereby a noticeable disadvantage to 
general prosperity would accrue.” 
Scattered through the town are some - 
good bronze statues, and some fascinating 
fountains, among them the goose girl; a 
graceful, slender figure at whose apron 
a goose is stubbornly pulling while she 
playfully threatens him with a switch. At 
the Giitenberg fountain the benign Giiten- 
berg stretches a civilizing hand over four 
youthful figures—a comely young Afri- 
can, a lithe young Indian, a supple young 
Japanese, and a sturdy young European. 
In no other city of Europe and in none 
of America have I seen flowers made so 
generous a factor in the general beauti- 
fication. Here they are not set aside in 
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parks, but the beds are lavishly scattered 
about the railroad station, the theater, the 
museums, in open squares; in fact wher- 
ever at a junction of streets there is 
space for a protected flower bed, there a 
flower oasis springs up in the waste of 
asphalt or cobblestones. 

Since the journey to and from Hanover 
is no such serious matter as in the seven- 
teenth century, when the traveler took 
two days to go from Hanover to Hamlen 
—now half that many hours—and this 
only after making his will and partaking 
of the communion, let 
the traveler decide for 
himself if Hanover is 
not one of the cleanest 
as well as one of the 
pleasantest cities of the 
empire. He will then, I 
think, agree that the 
birthplace of the Schleg- 
els, the Herschels -and 
good Qtieen Louise of 
Prussia no longer de- 
serves to be branded 
“The ugly cradle of the 
Georges.” 


“Tn all Saxony there is 
no town equal to Hilde- 
sheim in strength and 
beauty,” wrote Thang- 
mar, priest, librarian and 
director of the then-cele- 
brated cathedral school: 


1toor. This was no par- 
tial judgment of the 
place which was, in the 
tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, the center for 
North German art, and 
which is still rich in evidences of architec- 
tural taste and skill existant from that 
time to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

If there be any truth in the legend 
Hildesheim was founded in 815 by Louis 
the Pious. The story runs that he was 
hunting here in the great forest when 


his chaplain said mass. The following 
day the priest discovered that the sacred 
relics of the Virgin, which he had hung 
on the tree to mark the altar, had been 
forgotten. Emperor and suite returned 
and found the relics unharmed—but the 
tree refused to give them up. The king 
recognizing a divine purpose built here a 
chapel to the Virgin, and established here 
a bishopric; upon this followed a cath- 
edral with its fortified close; then the 
town gradually grew up as the walls were 
extended to shelter those who had sought 





INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, HILDESHEIM 


the protecting shadows of the sanctuary. 
To this churchly origin of the town is 
due its peculiar growth and history down 
to the Reformation. For, while churches 
and cloisters multiplied on the one hand, 
there was the other and equally power- 
ful development of commerce and of 
burgher independence. 




















The prince-bishops became worldly 
minded, the cathedral chapter rich with 
endowments—at one time it held two 
hundred and sixty-two villages besides 
fields, meadows, game preserves, mills, 
vineyards and estates—while the town 
gained privileges, such as coinage and the 
right to admit Jews, then became a strong 
member of the Hansa, and gradually 
loosed the bishop’s hold until finally it 
acknowledged no overlord but the em- 
peror. In its political relations to bishops 
and emperors Hildesheim is unique in 

German history. Its 

annals are made up of 

feuds without and 
within. Three times it 
happened that the See 
was claimed by two 
bishops—one the choice 
of the chapter, the other 
of the Pope. At times 
the bishop and his chap- 
ter were at variance, then 
chapter and town, then 
town and _ bishop, or 
bishop and neighboring 
bishops—once a _ bishop 
was brought in as part of 
the booty. Sometimes the 
town was at variance 
with itself—it consisted 
of three distinct towns— 
or with neighboring 
towns, or knights with 
bishops. The burghers 
fought for their bishop 
as well as against him: 

sometimes he was a 

warrior bishop. who 

made his entry not in 
vestments. but in shin- 
ing coat-of-mail. To 

Bishop Henry II, 1310, whom the towns- 
people thought effeminate, they refused 
allegiance. By turning the river Innerste 
away from the town and by building his 
palace without the walls he brought his 
subjects to terms. In 1482 Bishop Barth- 
old thought to pay his debts by taxing 
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beer. Saxon and Westphalian princes 
supported the bishop, but Brunswick and 
Goslar, backed by the Hansa, helped on the 
side of municipal rights until they were 
won. Hildesheim grew so sensitive to in- 
fringement of these rights that an epis- 
copal tax collector lost his head straight- 
way for once collecting from a burgher 
an unjust bridge toll. For destroying the 
house of an unpopular canon the town 
was put under episcopal ban and made to 
furnish a twenty pound candle for the five 

Maria feast days. Bishop John IV in the 
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sixteenth century refused to endure the 
long standing abuse of episcopal hospital- 
ity by the so called “chapter nobles” ; from 
them he therefore earned the name “Jack 
Lean Cabbage,” but his burghers im- 
poverished themselves in his cause when 
he undertook to redeem the episcopal 
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estates long held in pawn by these same 
nobles. This was the beginning of the 
fatal “Cathedral Feud,” in which lands 
and villages were ruthlessly devastated 
and for which Emperor and Pope in vain 
called a halt. This struggle as well as 
the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ 
War, brought about Hildesheim’s ecclesi- 
astical ruin, as the decline of the Hansa 
its commercial disaster. 

Through all these vicissitudes and from 
among the fifty bishops who served well 
or ill from 815 to the Reformation the 
name and works of one have come down 
to us with lasting value. Bernward, pupil 





THE I000 YEAR ROSEBUSH, CATHEDRAL, 
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of Thangmar, later the teacher of Otto 
IIT, was called in 993 to be the thirteenth 
bishop of Hildesheim. He came at a time 
when Saxons coveted holy relics; the 
neighboring Corvey had its wonder-work- 
ing relics of St. Vitus; Paderborn its 
St. Liborius; Soest its St. Patroclus. 
Bernward brought to his bishopric, as a 
parting gift from -his royal pupil, a splin- 
ter of the True Cross. For the enshrine- 
ment of this sacred relic, Bernward made 
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with his own hands, so says tradition, a 
cross of gold overwrought with filigree 
and beset with gems; in the center under 
the crystal was the relic. For thé housing 
of this treasure he built the church of St. 
Michael, the Michaelis Kirche. 

In the significant year 1000 A. D. Bern- 
ward visited Rome where he gained fresh 
impulse for the cultivation of art in the 
barbarous North. The idea of the Tra- 
jan’s Column he consecrated to a Christ 
Column ; a “bronze Bible” of twenty-four 
scenes from the life of Christ. The carved 
doors of St. Sabina suggested bronze 
cathedral doors, bearing eight Old Testa- 
ment scenes illustrative of man’s creation 
and fall contrasted with eight New Testa- 
ment subjects bearing on man’s redemp- 
tion. Both of these works he molded 
at his workshop in Hildesheim four 


hundred and fifty years before Peter Vis- 
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cher was working in bronze at Nurem- 
berg, and two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the Baptistry gates were cast. 

The Cathedral. itself bears the impress 
of a thousand years. Its crypt claims to 
be the Virgin Chapel of Louis the Pious, 
while its west front was rebuilt only half 
acentury ago. The body of the church, as 
a three aisled basilica, dates from 1055-61, 
while the Gothic side chapels and the 
‘small central dome overlaid with gold 
date from the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In the silent cloister court an 
ancient rosebush called the Thousand 
Year Rosebush of Hildesheim, climbs up 
the apse wall. Tradition converted this 
into Louis’ Tree, but the scientific critic 
concedes it only half such a lifetime. 
Certain it is that for at least five hun- 
dred summers it has gently shed _ its 
white petals over sleeping bishops while 
without the close feuds waxed and 
waned. 

Of other churches St. Michael of the 
eleventh century, with a rarely curious 
flat wooden ceiling of the twelfth century, 
bearing the painting of the “Stem of 
Jesse,” and the St. Godehard church of 
the twelfth century are choice examples of 
German Romanesque, though with Gothic 
additions. 

3ut Hildesheim is not all churches and 
cloisters ; for its quitbling and quarreling, 
fasting and praying burghers have left 
as their monuments many rarely fine tim- 
ber houses, chiefly of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Carpenter and wood- 
carver, painter and poet shared in their 
making. In ornateness they range from 
severe simplicity to the rich decoration of 
the Knochenhaueramthaus, house of the 
Brtchers’ Guild—acknowledged to be the 
finest timber house in all Germany (an 
excellent model is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York). There is a wealth 
of carving, color and sentiment in the 
friezes which divide the stones. There is 
a wide range of decorative motives: coats 
of arms, animals, genre scenes, muses, 
virtues, heroes, deities, bishops, apostles, 
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BERNWARDS CHRIST COLUMN—THE 


“BRONZE BIBLE” 
saints, Bible quotations and aphorisms in 
German and Latin—“Many a one is 
poor with great possessions and many a 
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one is rich in poverty.” On the Grocers’ 


Guild House: 


“If you weigh right and just, 
Be rich and blest you must.” 


The town center was and still is, the 
town hall—the Rathaus, and the open 
market square before it. Around the 
Platz stands some of the most patri- 
cian houses. Today they look down upon 
nothing more serious than the barterings 
and bickerings of Marktfrauen and 
Hausfrauen, but in the old days they were 
witnesses of comedies and tragedies. 
Here punishments were meted out, 
women who quarreled with each other 
were set forth for public ridicule in a 
double cage, or in red stocks on which 
snarling cats were painted. Here, at the 
corner of the Baker Guild Houses flog- 
gings were dealt out and the ears of evil- 
doers hung up. Here the doomed man 
on his way to execution was liberated if 
a respectable woman stepped forth and 
offered to marry him. At Whitsuntide 
the doorway of the old Rathaus was dec- 
orated with flowers and birch boughs, 
while council and cathedral nobles came 
in solemn procession bringing from the 
Cathedral the most sacred relics of the 
Virgin Patroness of the town. Here in 
the Marktplatz curious Whitsuntide 
games were long kept up. Here too pas- 
sion plays were given. Here the towns- 
men were assembled before starting out to 
do battle for themselves or their bishops. 
Here in 1532 a hundred and fifty citizens, 
chiefly cloth weavers, demanded of the 
council the right to have a minister of the 
New Faith, for which they were exiled. 
Here in 1802 when the Hildesheim foun- 
dations were secularized the old grena- 
diers were lined up to hear their release 
from fealty to their prince-bishops. Here 
they laid down their arms but refused 
allegiance to Prussia until a period of im- 
prisonment showed them their helpless- 
ness. 


Running straight lines on the map from 
Hanover to Hildesheim, from Hildesheim 
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to Brunswick, and from Brunswick to 
Hanover, gives an obtuse angled triangle, 
the sides of which measured in terms of 
the express train are Hanover-Hildes- 
heim, thirty-five minutes; Hildesheim- 
Brunswick, forty minutes; Hanover- 
Brunswick, fifty-three minutes. In spite 
of this proximity they are, beyond super- 
ficial likenesses, as dissimilar as though 
separated by mountain chains. Bruns- 
wick —“Braunschweig” to the Germans 
—possesses more of that covetable 
quality know as “Gemiithlichkeit”—in- 
sufficiently translated as “unpretentious 
comfort.” While Hanover fairly throbs 
with progress, and Hildesheim is delect- 
able as a medieval museum, the old and 
the new in Brunswick jog along tolerantly 
together. My room at the hotel could 
blaze at one moment with the glare of its 
three electric lights, and the next be 
filled with a mysterious half darkness, 
pale shadows and the little yellow gleam 
of the stearin candle. There on one side 
stood the tiled stove, built in with the 
house and reaching to the ceiling, looking 
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down in calm whiteness upon the usurp- 
ing radiator. Out in the Bohlweg, the 
Fifth Avenue of Brunswick, almost at 
the palace gates, the shops of court 
jeweler and court sausage maker touched 
elbows. The strings of snowy pearls in 
one window and the strings of rosy saus- 
ages in the other were, each in their way, 
equally fit to set before a king! Bruns- 
wick sausages, plump and round; Bruns- 
wick asparagus, white and succulent; 
Brunswick gingerbread, firm and sweet ; 
what German epicure does not know 
them ? 

Brunswick with its’ 126,000 inhabitants 
is, roughly speaking, three times as large 
as Hildesheim, about half as large as 
Hanover. Of two features of their little 
city the Brunswickers are especially proud 
—their “Anlagen” and their “Burg Dank- 
warderode.” Anlagen is the name given to 
the succession of small parks surrounding 
the town on the site of the old wails. They 
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lie strung along the shining waters of the 
Oker, which divides below the town to 
circle it in the moat. The Dankwarderode 
is the old palace of Henry the Lion built 
in the twelfth century. Carefully restored 
in the year 1884, it is probably, in purity 
of style and in richness of interior decora- 
tion, the finest example of old secular 
Romanesque to be found in Germany. 
Before it stands the bronze lion set up 
by Duke Henry in 1166 as symbol. of 
his power. This is the same Henry the 
Lion who was friend, then foe of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa; the same who subdued 
the Wends and other Slavic tribes in what 
is now Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
and brought in Christianity and Saxon 
culture by planting Saxon colonies; the 
same who by right of conquest and inheri- 
tance at one time held sway from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean; who is ac- 
counted the founder of Liibeck and of 
Munich; and whose inordinate ambition 
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LESSING’S HOUSE, WOLFENBUTTEL 
With new library in the background. 


and unbounded pride finally caused his 
downfall. Four times he defied the imperial 
summons to answer before the Diet to the 
long list of charges brought against him 
by his Saxon and Slavic vassals. Stripped 
of all his possessions and twice banished 
to England, it was only by the interven- 
tion of the Pope that he received 
back -his Liineburg-Brunswick duchy 
—to die here at his Dankwarde- 
rode broken in body and in pride 
after sixty-six years of life. The lion 
stands as the grim embodiment of 
Duke Henry’s daring defiance, while he 
and his duchess Mathilda, daughter of 
Henry II of England, rest before the altar 
of the Cathedral, which he built on his 
return in 1171 from the Holy Land. 

All the old Brunswick churches show 
the change from Romanesque to Gothic ; 
with their lofty twin towers they over- 
shadow the near streets with their maze 
of red roofs, or else they stand out in fine 
relief on an open square in such way as 
to give an impression of grandeur. The 
old houses are much less interesting than 


those of Hildesheim, but they have tneir © 
own peculiar features. Instead of the 
gable end turning to the street, it is here 
the long side of the roof, often broken by 
dormer windows. The friezes are here 
much simpler; chiefly limited to certain 
toothed and fan shaped designs; Latin 
quotations are wanting, Bible quotations 
rare. 

Among the public buildings the “Alte- 
wage” and the old Rathaus are of rare 
oeauty. The “Altewage,” or Old Scales, 


“tands as gate of entry tothe broad street 


cnown as the Wollmarkt. Wagons bring- 
ng wool to market are weighed while they 
drive through the north end of the build- 
ing. While serving its material end as 
weighing and warehouse it is also a de- 
light to the eye, for, though built in 1534. 
every part is still kept in perfect condi- 
tion. The Altewage, with its red roof 
broken by pert little turret topped win- 
dows, and its warm cream-colored walls, 
which heighten the rich: beauty of the 
friezes with their graceful carved bor- 
ders, worked up in deep red, brown and 




















blue and picked out in gold, makes a gem 
of color. The old Rathaus, first mentioned 
in 1253, rebuilt in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries and restored in the middle 
of the nineteenth, is peculiar in throwing 
its inner angle to the street, and in its 
two storied “Laube” or arcade. Since the 
middle of the fifteenth century each pillar 
has borne the statue of a prince and prin- 
cess of the Welfs, Emperor Henry I, 
the Ottos I, II, III and IV, Henry the 
Lion, Dukes William and Otto the child 
of Liineburg. This arcade with its statues 
and its light tracery in gray stone is a gem 
of form—not to be outranked by the par- 
ticularly handsome new Rathaus which 
stands as symbol of growth of un-“pre- 
tentious comfort” in Brunswick. 

Among the Dukes of Brunswick there 
have been patrons of art and of letters. 
Near the ducal palace stands the museum 
containing a fine collection of Dutch and 
Flemish masters. It was for one of these 
dukes that Lessing was librarian at Wolf- 
enbiittel, seven miles from Brunswick. It 
was here that Lessing spent the few 
happy months of his married life. Bruns- 
wick has set up a worthy monument to 
him as it has to its great son Gauss—the 
greatest German mathematician. It still 
owes similar recognition to its other great 
son Spohr—the violinist and composer. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What marked change has taken place in 
Hanover since Thackeray’s time? 2. What 
are some of the attractions of the suburb of 
Herrenhausen? 3. What is the Herrenhauser 
Allee? 4. How did the town of Hanover 
get its name? 5. Describe two of the typical 
old houses of the town. 6. What buildings 
have successively served as centers for the 
town at different periods? 7. What position 
has the theater occupied in Hanover? 8. 
What is the Eilenriede? 9. What famous 
people were born in Hanover? 10. What 
legend accounts for the founding of Hildes- 
heim? 11. Describe its churchly difficulties. 
12. Who was Bishop Bernward and for what 
is he remembered? 13. What special features 
mark the cathedral? 14. What striking scenes 
has the Rathaus square witnessed? 15. What 
general differences exist between Hanover, 
Hildesheim and Brunswick? 16. Who was 
Henry the Lion? 17. What characteristics 
have the old Brunswick churches? 18. What 


connection had Lessing with Brunswick? 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS 
1. Who was King of Hanover in 1866? 2. 
To what character in literature is the founder 
of the Kestner Museum related? 3. Explain 
the allusion “Apollos to Mimes.” 4. Who was 
Leibnitz? 5. Who were the Herschels? 6. 
For what achievements is Gauss especially dis- 
tinguished? 7. Who were the  Schlegels? 
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By Thomas Whitney Surette 


Lecturer on music for the American University Extension Society, Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Member of the Folk Song 
Society of London, Editor Great Composers’ Series Music Lovers’ Library. 


N the first article of this series 
I —that on “Handel” in the Octo- 
ber number of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN—considerable stress was laid 
upon the two great schools of compo- 
sition with which Handel’s music is asso- 
ciated. The first of these schools found 
its greatest exponent in Bach, and had 
for its fundamental idea the expression of 
man’s nature and feelings through the 
formal and somewhat stilted medium of 
the Fugue and kindred types. The second, 
reaching back to the Florentine Operatic 
Revolution (about 1600) was based on a 
more free vocal style: that form of writing 
which flourished in Italy (the land of the 
singer) and which finally resulted in the 
operatic aria of Handel’s time with its ex- 
cess of ornament and its subserviency to 
the singer. 

Each of these schools was the natural 
expression of the time that produced 
them; they advanced the art of music 
greatly and in the case of the first men- 
tioned—that of Bach—music of a pro- 
found universal type was created. 

The limitations of the Fugue and of all 
other species of composition at that time 
were mainly due to a lack of freedom, 
which was caused to a large extent by the 


This is the third of a series of nine articles on “German Master Musicians.” 
plete list in THe CHAUTAUQUAN from September, 1904, to May, 1905, is as follows: 

Bach (September), by William Armstrong. 

Handel (October), Haydn (November), Mozart (December), Beethoven (January), Schu: 
bert (February), Schumann (March), by Thomas Whitney Surette. 

Wagner (April), Brahms (May), by William Armstrong. 


absence of free harmonic progressions. A 
stiff progression of several voices did not 
admit of masses of colors (chords), so 
that the whole remained cold, unvivified. 
Someone has said, ‘““What love is to life, 
color is to form’’—a pertinent comparison. 

The need of music, then, at the time 
Haydn appeared was that it should be 
free as to style, and should take its sub- 
jects from common life. A Buras was 
wanted to speak for the common people, 
to sing of familiar things simply and with- 
out pedantry. 

It may seem something of an anomaly 
to include Haydn among German com- 
posers since he was an Austrian by birth 
and probably of Croatian (Slavic) ances- 
try, but he, nevertheless, plays an im- 
portant part in the development of Ger- 
man music and, in spite of the undoubted 
Slavic origin of many of his melodies, 
his music as a whole, is German. A com- 
parison of the mass of his compositions 
with those of a pure Slav composer will 
establish this beyond doubt. The Hun- 
garian influence also may be observed in 
many of Haydn’s pieces. He was born 
on the border of Austria and Hungary 
and doubtless had many opportunities 
in his boyhood of hearing Hungarian 
The 
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music, and he spent many years of his 
life on a Hungarian estate. 

The reader is referred to one of the 
books on the list for biographical infor- 
mation. Groves’ Dictionary, Vol. I, con- 
tains an excellent article on Haydn, and 
the chronological table given here will be 
of assistance in locating the chief events 
of his life. It should be noted, however, 
that Haydn sprang from the people—his 
father was a wheelwright, his mother had 
been a cook—and his whole attitude 
towards life was that of a simple child of 
nature. He never lost this simplicity even 
when courted by the world of titles and 
fashion, and even in his greatest sym- 
phonies is never pedantic. 

It must also be noted that the status of 
the composer in the seventeenth century 
was not as high as it now is. Haydn, living 
at a petty court, had to wear a uniform 
(or livery) and consider himself a servant 
of Prince Esterhazy. 

That he recognized the value of author. 
ity and obedience is evinced by his keen 
appreciation late in life of the benefit, as a 
part of his youthful education, of the 
many floggings he received. In his music 
there is hardly a touch of revolt: the idea 
of equality had not entered his mind; in 
fact the revolutionary principle was to lie 
dormant as far as music was concerned 
until after the advent of Beethoven. 

Haydn’s point of view was in a 
measure a new one. Music had been a 
thing of scientific rules before his time. 
On the foundation of polyphony com- 
posers had erected an imposing edifice, 
even shaping dance tunes to conform with 
the prevailing style, while the humble 
folk melodies were neglected as unworthy 
their attention. As has before been stated 
all great art rests on the common life 
and the beauty of Haydn’s music lies 
largely in its revelation of the charm of 
simple things. He writes in the vernacu- 


lar, the dialect, of his people—as Burns 
did—and we feél on listening to him no 
sense of awe, but rather that of homely 
familiarity. 


The message he brings to 
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us—music knowing no distinctions of 
language—is almost a universal one. 

As an example of this let us examine 
for a moment the chief theme (melody) 
*(1-8) of the **first movement of 
Haydn’s Pianoforte Sonata in D (No. 7 
n ***Schirmer’s edition) which the- 
student should procure. 

The opening measure ’ suggests the 
Hungarian style by the grace note 
(small) at the beginning, and the trills 
which follow it in the first measure. The 
theme itself, as a whole, is simple, in- 
zenious and straightforward without trace 
of introspection or pedantry. The little 
group of four notes, which occurs in the 
last measure, is characteristically happy 
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BORDERLAND OF AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


and gay. As to the style, or manner of 
saying things, it will be at once noted that 
t is free, 7. e., melody and accomparliment 
without counterpoint. It will also be ob- 
served that this portion of the tune is 
brought to an end, as it were, on the last 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to meas- 
ures, which should be numbered consecutively 
from beginning to end of each movement. 

**This movement may be had in the form of 
a pianola roll. See notice in September num- 
ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

***The first volume of Haydn’s Pianoforte 
Sonatas in Schirmer’s Edition (containing ten 
Sonatas, may be had for 38 cents net, and the 
above Sonata alone for 15 cents net, 
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note, the four measures having the effect 
of a verse of poetry closing, say, with a 
semi-colon, and containing four lines, 
each line corresponding to a measure of 
the music. The whole effect is that of a 
bright and gay dance tune. 

Here then we have a new kind of sub- 
ject; this music is of the people—drawn 
from the common life. A new problem 
immediately presents itself, namely: how 
shall such themes be treated so as to make 
from them a long Sonata movement? No 
dependence can be placed on the old 
methods of counterpoint with its en- 
trances of themes, etc., yet the music, to 
make any coherent effect, must be so or- 
ganized and constructed as to produce a 
sense of unity. 

In the Fugue the consistent and con- 
tinuous use of one short theme gave coher- 
ence, the dance tunes of the period were 
short and needed no highly developed 
organism ; vocal music, having the words 
to rely on, did not in general need to be 
so carefully arranged and thought out: 
so that, while this problem was not en- 
tirely new, it had to be solved at this junc- 
ture; a new path had to be cleared. 

In the “Handel” article attention is 
called to the form of the aria “He Shall 
Feed His Flock,” in which a first strain was 
given out, after which a second entered. 
This twofold form is to be found in 
much music before Haydn’s time, but it 
has gradually given way before a more 
highly organized form in three parts. 
Numberless specimens of this latter form 


exist in songs,, marches, minuets, . noc- 
turnes and the like. A familiar example- 
is the Bridal Chorus (Wedding March) 
from Lohengrin. The first strain of this 
extends for sixteen measures, the second 
part follows, twenty-four measures long, 
then the first is repeated. The whole may 
be expressed in the formula A. B. A. 

The advantage of this arrangement 
over the two-part form (A. B.) is that 
the leading musical thought predominates, 
being given out at the beginning and end. 
The principle underlying this form is a 
fundamental one, and its successful appli- 
«ation to pure music on a large scale was 
Principally due to Haydn’s initiative. 

The preliminary experiments by vari- 
cus composers (Philip Emmanuel Bach, 
son of the great Bach, prepared the way 
for Haydn) and the influence of the other 
musical forms on the Sonata, must be 
]>ft untouched here for lack of space. We 
imust always keep in mind that art has its 
ancestry as human beings have theirs, and 
that anything living grows little by little. 

Let it suffice here, then, to state that this 
three-fold form developed gradually by 
enlargement of its different parts until it 

eached dimensions sufficient for the first 
novement of long Sonatas and Sym- 
phonies. It is then called “Sonata Form,” 
a misleading term since it only applies 
to this particular form and not to the 
Sonata as a whole. It is, however, some- 
times used for the last movement as well. 
Its three stages of development are indi- 
cated by the following diagrams: 


FOLK-SONG TYPE 


A. 
Melodic phrase in tonic key. 


B. 
Contrasting melodic phrase 
in some key other than the phrase in tonic. 
tonic; sometimes in the same | 
key as the first phrase. 


A. 
Repetition of first melodic 


The dots iidcate that the first section (A) and the last two sections together (B, A) are 


to be repeated. 
Vcar of Bray” is appended (p. 249). 


As an example of this simple three-part form the melody of the old song “The 


EARLY SONATA TYPE 


A. | B. 
I. First Subject (theme) in .||. New Episodes in key or 
tonic. .||. keys other than the tonic. 


_ An exampl: of this type may be studied in ‘Hadow’s “Sonata Form” pp. 30-31. The whole 
of chapter IV of this valuable book should be read if possible. 


II. Second Subject in related 
key. 


} 


I. First Subject in tonic. 
II. Second Subject in tonic. 











Exposition, or Statement. 


I. First Subject (theme) in 
tonic key. 

II. Transition or Episode 
modulating to related 


Haydn 
“SONATA FORM” 


B. 
Development, or Discussion, 


usually called ‘‘Free- Fan- 


tasia.”’ 


Section of free modulation, 
consisting largely of treat- 
ment of material in first part 
(A); sometimes containing 
new Episode. 


249 
A. 
Recapitulation, or coda. 


I. First Subject in tonic. 
II. Transition altered so as 

to lead back tojtonic. 
III. Second Subject in tonic. 
IV. Coda. 








| 
III, Secanl Subject in re- ‘ll. 
lated key, 

A comparison of these three diagrams 
will reward the observing student. The 
first presents two phases complementary 
to each other, but more or less distinct 
entities. The second presents greater 
variety in the middle part, but lacks that 
stoutly-knit organism which characterizes 
the third, where the middle part (B) 
directly bears upon the principal subject 
matter of the movement. 

If these technical matters seem to the 
reader unnecessary we must beg for 
patience. Let us repeat here that all this 
is preparatory to the study of the more 
intricate and highly developed works of 
Mozart and Beethoven, and let us re- 
member that a symphony is a logical 
thing where every note bears relation to 
every other and nothing is haphazard, 
and that anything like a complete appre- 
ciation of such a work must include a per- 
ception of these relationships. 


A 


It is true that the average person who 
is quite capable of following the working 
out of an idea in a book or play, is in- 
capable of making any sense at all out 
of the process in music. Yet a Sonata or 
Symphony is like a novel or a sermon in 
many ways. Glance at the last diagram; 
in the first column we find our characters, 
our leading ideas, in the second the devel- 
opment of them much as a novelist de- 
velops his plot or a preacher the subject 
of his sermon; in the third part we see 
the dénouement. Now ask yourself 
frankly if, in listening to much so-called 
“classical” music you have not found 
yourself unable to understand a large por- 
tion of it. Did it not seem confused and 
aimless? Not a note of it was so, but you 
enjoyed only the tunes ; you were in about 
that stage of appreciation which sees in a 
great novel merely a story; which skims 
over the illuminating observations on life, 


B. 
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FROM “THE VICAR OF BRAY” 
Showing three-part form. 
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SE I I ON ce ere 


JOSEPH HAYDN 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1731 Haydn born at Rohrau, Austria. 1779 


“Farewell” Symphony composed. 


1740 Entered St. Stephens Choir, Vienna. 1780-90 Composed Operas, Quartets and Sym- 


1748 Leaves choir, and has to make his own 
way. 
1752 Writes music for a Magic Farce suc- 1790 
H cessfully produced in various cities. 1791 
| 1755 First Quartet composed. 1792 
1759 Appointed Music Director to the Bo- 
hemian Count Ferdinand. 
1760 Married. 
! 1761 Appointed under Kapellmeister at 1794 
Prince Esterhazy’s Hungarian Es- 1795 
tate. 1797 
i 1766 Appointed Kapellmeister. 1798 
1769 Performance of one of his operas in 1799 


Vienna. 1809 





phonies, “Seven words of our Savior 
on the Cross.” 

Prince Esterhazy died. 

Visit to London. Degree at Oxford. 

Returned to Vienna through Bonn. 
Met Beethoven, who afterwards 
comes to Vienna and takes lessons of 
Haydn. 

Second visit to London. 

Return to Vienna. 

Austrian National Hymn. 

The “Creation.” 

The “Seasons.” 

Died in Vienna. 




















the exquisite charm of description, the 
keen by-play, the irony—the whole world 
of fancy which surrounds the incidents. 
All these qualities exist, in a less definite 
form, in music, and our purpose is to lead 
you to appreciate them—to teach you to 
listen logically. 

To return to the Hadyn Sonata; the 
three divisions are as follows: 

A. As far as double-bar, forty 
measures. (The Schirmer edition has 
the various themes, episodes,  etc., 
marked.) The eight measures before 
the closing theme (coda) are dis- 
cursive, not bearing pointedly on the 
subject matter. The Sonatas of this period 
are full of such conventional passages 
which accord with the state of piano play- 
ing arfd the atmosphere of the Salon. 

B. The Free Fantasia begins with a dis- 
cussion of theme I [compare (41) with 
(1)] and the first four notes will be found 
repeated in the left hand during the first 
six measures (41-46) after which the dis- 
cussion becomes less pointed and we hear 
many conventional figures like those re- 
ferred to in A. This is a weakness since 
nothing should be discursive in any work 
of art. 

A. The third part begins at (61) ; the 
first theme is somewhat extended (a 
rather unusual process usually reversed 
by Haydn, since this chief idea should be 
given greatest prominence at-the very 
beginning of the Sonata in order to fix 
it in the mind). The same episode fol- 
lows after which the second subject enters 
in tonic key, [compare (17-18) with (80- 
81)], followed as before, by the coda. 

In the slow movement (Larghetto) we 
find something of the old formality in the 
figures (rapid notes) in the first few 
measures, and in the improvisation-like 
quality of the music, with its irregular 
number of measures (1-9). The shortness 
of this movement also gives it the charac- 
ter of an improvised interlude between the 
two chief movements. So we have here a 
three movement sonata of which the first 


movement is in “Sonata Form” as usual, 
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while the second provides the necessary 
contrast with the gaiety of the other two. 
The third movement serves for a ques- 
tion at the close of this article. 

Haydn’s Croatian ancestry has been the 
subject of recent investigation and may be 
studied in Hadow’s “A Croatian Com- 
poser.” The best example of his use of a 
Croatian tune is to be found in the famous 





HAYDN’S BIRTHPLACE 


Austrian Hymn (pages 65-72 of Hadow’s 
book), and the author of that interesting 
volume of investigation has plainly indi- 
cated the sources Haydn went to for his 
material for the famous piece. 

This melody was afterwards used as 
the theme of the slow movement of the 
well-known *“Emperor” string quartet. 

Many of Haydn’s symphonic themes 
came from popular songs and his music, 
as a whole, is nearer the common stock 
than that of any other great composer be- 
fore or since. A journey through Croatia, 
Bosnia and Dalmatia, made by the writer 
a few years ago, revealed to him a more 
or less common stock of musical idiom, 
most of which is still pure. Croatia re- 
mains to this day an isolated and simple 
country, clinging tenaciously to its old 
customs, dress and habits, and to its 
idioms of language and of music. 

A further examination of Haydn’s 
music should be made by the student. 
The third Sonata in the Schirmer volume 

*The Emperor Quartet may be had in the 


form of pianola rolls, and in miniature score 
(price of score 35 cents). 
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is a characteristic one and an analysis of 
its first movement may be made with the 
help of the annotations on the music and 
with the diagram on page 249. Or pos- 
sibly a *Symphony may be played, four 
hands on the piano. All Haydn’s more 
famous Symphonies contain delightfully 
tuneful music and the development of his 
ideas in them is usually ingenious and 
simple. 

Of the many other benefits the develop- 
ment of music received at the hands of 
this great master space does not permit us 
to write. The oratorio of “The Creation,” 
if available, would furnish an interesting 
field of study; the Aria “With verdure 
clad,” with its exquisite freshness and 
simplicity; the many charmingly simple 
attempts at realism, more ingenious even 
than Handel’s ; the great passage at “Let 
there be light;” all these testify to 
Haydn’s genius. 

In almost every department of music 
Haydn’s influence is felt. He created the 
string-quartet ; he is called “The Father 
of the Symphony ;” he developed the re- 
sources of the orchestra, using the dif- 
ferent groups of instruments individually 
instead of having them play the same 
phrases an octave above or below. 


*The best known symphonies of Haydn are 
published separately for four hands; price, in 
Peters or similar editions, 50 cents each. 


To him we owe a great debt of grati- 
tude for having always been sane, cheer- 
ful and courageous; for having shown 
how much beauty there is in humble 
things ; for having brought music out of 
a false heaven down to a real earth where- 
in its roots belong and from which it can 
flourish. The example of his life was 
good; he was deeply religious and had 
that simple, trusting faith not common 
in these present days of speculation and 
inquiry ; he was kindly, thinking of others 
rather than of himself, and the whole sum 
of him—character, work and all—is 
chiefly good. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What are the chief differences between 
Handel’s and Haydn’s music? 2. From what 
general source does the music of the last*move- 
ment of Haydn’s sonata (No. 7 in the Schirmer 
edition) come? 3. What differences do you 
note between the structure of the first and last 
movements of that sonata? 4. Make a dia- 
gram for the last movement like that on page 
249. 5. What effect did his English experi- 
ences have on Haydn? 
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Civic Lessons 


From Europe 


Forestry in Germany 
By Raphael G. Zon 


Of the United States Bureau of Forestry. 


HE high development which for- 

estry has reached in Germany is 
by no means the result only of 

the ingenuity and foresight of German 
foresters. Like any other industry the 
art of raising and caring for its forests is 
the direct and logical result of the eco- 
nomic conditions of a country. More than 
a century and a half ago Germany was 
forced to adopt conservative methods in 
the utilization of her woods, whose de- 
pleted condition was threatening her with 
a wood famine. At that time of inade- 
quate means of transportation the use of 
coal was necessarily limited and the only 
fuel was wood, which was not yet an 
article of international trade, as it has now 
become. It was, therefore, keenly felt 
that the devastated forests—the inheri- 
tance of the seventeenth century with its 
Thirty Years’ War and the following 
troublous times—were unable to meet the 
increasing demand upon them by the 
rapidly growing industries and popula- 
tion. This fear of a fuel famine, with its 
high prices, drew attention to the forests 
and led to the first attempts to regulate 
their exploitation, just as in our own 
country the gradual exhaustion of the 
timber supply, manifesting itself in ad- 
vanced prices and threatening with ruin 
the many industries dependent upon 
wood, awakens an interest in the preser- 
vation and more economic use of our for- 
ests. What Germany lived through more 
than a century ago, we begin to experi- 
ence now. 


Though the development of railroads 
and the increased output of coal and iron 
mines and quarries enabled coal to dis- 
place wood as fuel and stone and iron to 
be substituted for wood in construction to 
a considerable extent, the consumption of 
wood has not only not diminished, but, on 
the contrary, it has increased in the same 
proportion as the consumption of coal. 
The growth of civilization, with its in- 
creased wants, opened new fields for the 
use of wood, and now Germany with her 
almost perfect forest management is no 
longer able to supply with wood even her 
own home market. Since 1863 Germany 
has been a wood-importing. country, pay- 
ing over $70,000,000 last year for wood 
in excess of her exports, an addition of 
25 per cent to her home crop. The con- 
sumption of log material has increased 
from 12 cubic feet per capita in 1886-90 
to 19 cubic feet at present, or over 50 per 
cent in the last 15 years. At the present 
rate of development of the German Em- 
pire it is natural to expect a still greater 
increase in the demand for wood, which 
accounts for the anxiety to increase the 
forest area by planting the waste lands, 
raising the productive capacity of the for- 
ests, and improving the quality of the 
timber. 

To fully understand the reasons for the 
success of forestry in Germany we must 
turn to the timber prices, the barometer 
of the demand and supply. The high 
prices for sawlogs, together with the 


2‘ yeady market for even branchwood, ac- 
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COMMUNAL FOREST WITH THE FORESTERS HOUSE TO THE LEFT 
AND A HOTEL TO THE RIGHT 
Courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry, United States Department of Agriculture. 


count to a great extent. for the economy 
and care with which the Germans treat 
their forests, features particularly im- 
pressive for the American traveler, who is 
accustomed at home to see all natural re- 
sources exploited without regard to the 
needs of the future. While in the United 
States the stumpage price for the southern 
pines ranges between 5Q cents and $2.50 
per thousand board feet, in Germany the 
same amount of Scotch Pine standing 
anywhere in the woods of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse commands from $35 to 
$45. White Oak stumpage of the best 
quality can be bought in this country for 
$5.00 a thousand board feet ; in Germany 
$50 to $75 is paid for White Oak no better 
than hundreds of logs which are cut every 
year in the Mississippi Valley. Many oak 
trees which the farmers in Texas sell to 
the stave makers for $1.00 each, would be 
worth from $125 to $150 in Eastern 
Bavaria, and instances are known when 


oak logs 40 feet long and 32 inches in 
diameter at the butt brought $220 at an 
auction sale, the customary way of selling 
wood in Germany. In the Black Forest, 
which is far from markets and has a very 
sparse population, and where prices are 
therefore the lowest, Spruce and Silver 
Fir of the best quality bring $17 a thou- 
sand board feet, and the poorest quality 
$10, while in Maine or the Adirondacks 
Spruce is worth on the stump from $2.50 
to $4.00. In this country Beech has 
scarcely any value ; in the Spessart a Beech 
tree 24 inches in diameter breasthigh will 
sell for $12 and an acre of Beech forest 
yields $720, while one of Oak will bring 
$2,340. These high prices for timber in 
Germany are largely due to the remark- 
ably good means of transportation af- 
forded by the forest and public roads. 
The effect of roads upon the price of tim- 
ber may be readily observed in this coun- 
try. While fine timber in a remote and 
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inaccessible locality has at present no 
value, the same timber within easy reach 
of a mill or railroad commands a fair 
price. The German foresters anticipate 
still greater revenues from their forests 
when all the proposed roads are complet- 
ed. Then the high land values and the 
scarcity of land per capita, due to the den- 
sity of the population, naturally affect the 
price of timber, and the fact that the 
Government owns large forest areas and 
exercises supervision over a great portion 
of the rest enables it to prevent sudden 
fluctuations in prices by controlling them 
just as syndicates do. For example, when 
a moth visited the forest of Kirschseeon, 
near Munich, several years ago and to 
save it from total destruction the im- 
mediate cutting of 6,000 acres (about 
120,000,000 board feet) was necessary, 
the Bavarian Government, fearing an over- 
stocking of the market and consequent 
low prices, curtailed the cut in all its 
other forests, and advised the forest own- 
ers throughout Germany to likewise ab- 
stain from cutting that year and thereby 
save themselves a possible loss through 
depression of prices. 

Judging by the past, the prices of wood 
now prevailing in Germany promise to 
rise for an indeterminable period. In 
Prussia, for the 65 years between 1830 
and 1895, the prices increased annually 
one and a half per cent, their rise being 
more steady and rapid than those of the 
staples wheat and rye. In our own 
country the prices of wood for the period 
between 1850 and 1894 advanced more 
than 5 per cent per annum, and there is 
every reason to believe that 50 years hence, 
and maybe sooner, the prices of wood in 
the United States will equal or even sur- 
pass those now existing in Germany. 

The steady appreciation in value of 
forest products throughout Europe, which 
is the natural outcome of the decreasing 
forest area and the increasing demand 
for wood, together with proper fire pro- 
tection and rational taxation, make for- 
estry one of the safest investments, many 
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forests paying regularly net dividends of 
4, 5, and 6 per cent per annum. 

Under economic conditions which make 
wood a readily marketable product com- 
manding high prices, both the small 


_ farmer and the large landowner are not 


less alive than the State itself to all im- 
provements by which the productive capa- 
city of the forest may be increased. This 
fact of great importance is strongly 
brought out by the treatment of German 
forests, not all of which are owned by the 
State, as is commonly believed in this 
country. Of the about 35,000,000 acres 
of forest in Germany, 48 per cent belong 
to private owners and only 32 per. cent to 
the State and Crown. Nor are all pri- 
vate forests subject to State control ; only 
29 per cent are under some State super- 
vision, the remaining 71 per cent being 
entirely free from any State oversight. 
Wherever it exists, the State control of 
private forests is in the form of either 
prohibiting the clearing of forest land 
without procuring permission from the 
State, prohibiting devastation and deteri- 
oration, enforcing reforestation within a 
given time after the removal of the old 
growth, prescribing definitely the manner 
of cutting, or enforcing the employment 
of qualified personnel. 

The forests that belong to communities, 
villages, towns, and cities occupy 16 per 
cent (5,500,000 acres) of the total for- 
est area, and all are under one or another 
form of State supervision, the remnant 
of the relations that existed between the 
“mark” communities and their liege-lords. 
The States of Wiirtemberg, Baden,. Ho- 
henzollern, Alsace-Lorraine, Hesse, and 
Southwest Germany possess most of the 
communal forests. The character and 
degree of the State supervision of com- 
munal forests varies in different localities 
and even within the same State. Thus 
while in the Prussian provinces of Rhein- 
land and Westphalia the villages manage 
their own forests, under the single re- 
triction that they procure permission from 
the State authorities for clearing or sell- 
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ing their forests (a permission, by the 
way, which is not readily granted unless 
it can be proved that there is too much 
agricultural land under forest or the re- 
quest is supported by some other good 
reason), in some localities of Prussia 


communal forests are managed directly by © 


the State, the communal authorities hav- 
ing only advisory powers. The first sys- 
tem of State supervision is rather limited, 


FOREST STUDENTS AT PRACTICE, KELHEIM 


Courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


extending over only 5 per cent of the com- 
munal forests. The system of direct State 
management embraces 45 per cent of the 
communal forests. Over the largest por- 
tion of the communal forests, nearly 50 
per cent of them, there exists a technical 
control, i. ¢., the communities must sub- 
mit the plans of management for their 
forests to the State Government for sanc- 
tion, and must employ qualified officers, 
who are inspected by State foresters. A 
State control similar to that of the com- 
munal forests is also exercised over the 
forests belonging to various institutions 
(1.5 per cent of the total forest area) and 
corporations. 

Such curtailing of the rights of owner- 
ship, however annoying it may appear, 
adds essentially to the prosperity and gen- 
eral welfare of the communities, as is 
proven by facts. The villages in certain 
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parts of Germany which sold their forests 
in 1848 almost invariably became impov- 
erished, while in those which were wise 
enough to keep them the forests now 
frequently pay all the taxes of the com- 
munity, and, in addition, help materially 
in lessening pauperism, in increasing 
credit, and in enabling large enterprises to 
be undertaken. Besides merely financial 
advantages, the communal forests exer- 
cise a most beneficial moral influence upon 
the members of communities by creating 
in them the feeling of local attachment 
and by adding fresh charm to rural life. 
Most communal forests serve as great 
parks in which the beauty of the landscape 
is preserved unharmed, and a network of 
well kept roads and paths, with occasional 
benches along them, is maintained. 

Besides mere coercive and restrictive 
measures in reference to private and com- 
munal forest ownership, the State em- 
ploys also measures of encouragement by 
means of financial aid in the form of sub- 
sidies and loans, by the dissemination of 
information, and by the maintenance of 
schools of forestry and forest experiment 
stations. 

The principle underlying German, and 
for that matter all European forestry, is 
to cut annually an amount of wood equiv- 
alent to, or a little less than, the year’s 
growth of the entire forest; in other 
words, to treat the forest as a capital and 
the yearly cuttings as the interest on it. 
Since the increment of the forest can be 
raised only through the improvement of 
the forest itself, the skill and the efforts 
of the forester are directed toward bring- 
ing the forest into a condition at which 
the greatest and the most desirable 
growth of the individual trees is secured. 
This end is attained by raising in a given 
locality only those species which are best 
adjusted to the conditions and produce in 
the shortest time timber of the highest 
economic value; by growing several 
species in mixture, which secures the full- 
est utilization of soil and space, besides 
1aving other advantages, like greater clear 
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length of the timber, improvement of 
soil, and safety against fire and insects ; by 
proper and timely thinnings, which are 
made after the trees have attained a good 
height growth, in order to allow more 
light to the crowns of the remaining indi- 
viduals and thus stimulate their growth in 
diameter ; by removing badly-grown, mal- 
formed, and valueless trees. In order to 
cut only the annual increment, the forest, 
besides being fully stocked and growing 
at its fullest capacity, must have also the 
proper representation of trees of differ- 
ent ages, because trees become fit for use 
only after they have attained the proper 
size; therefore a forest consisting of 
young growth only, though it may fully 
utilize the soil and space and grow at a 
good rate, does not allow the realization 
of the annual increment. 

For example, let us assume that the 
most profitable size for utilization is 
reached by some tree in 50 years and we 
have 1,000 acres of this species under 
management; in order to utilize every 
year and forever the annual increment of 
the 1,000 acres, we must have the forest 
divided into as many sections as there are 
years in the period required for the tree 
to reach its maturity—in our own case 
into 50 sections, each 20 acres in extent 
and differing from one another by one 
year ; 1. €., 20 acres of 50-year-old trees, 
20 acres of 49-year-old trees, and so on 
down to the last 20 acres just stocked 
with one-year-old trees. The 20 acres 
stocked with 50-year-old trees ready for 
the ax represent the annual increment of 
all the 50 sections, or 1,000 acres; it 
stands to reason that 20 acres left to grow 
for 50 years accumulate a growth equal 
to the annual growth over an area of 50 
times as large, i. e., 1,000 acres. The only 
difference is that the annual increment 
over the 1,000 acres can not be utilized, 
while the 20 acres stocked with 50-year- 
old trees, representing this annual incre- 
ment, are fit for immediate use. Such a 
proportionate representation of trees of 
different ages exists in the German for- 
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ests. The planting of waste lands to 
forest which lately took place in Germany 
resulted in a greater percentage of young 
trees than old ones throughout the forest 
area as a whole, which promises a still 
greater wood production in the future 
than now. The German coniferous for- 
ests consist of 48 per cent of trees 
younger than 40 years, 33 per cent of 
trees from 41 to 80 years old, and 16 per 
cent of trees over 80 years. In the broad- 
leaved forests these three age gradations 
are approximately equally divided. 
Mismanaged woods cannot be brought 
into such a normal condition in a short 
time; it takes many decades before care- 
ful and conservative treatment of the for- 
est begins to tell in an increased produc- 
tive capacity. In the forests belonging 
to the State and to large landowners the 
principle of conservative cutting with the 
view of improving the forests was strictly 
adhered to, with the result that the State 
forests are now in better condition and 
are producing more wood annually than 


A “PIG TIGHT’ AND “DEER HIGH” FENCE 


Enclosing a plantation of Norway Spruce and 
Scotch Pine. Contrast healthy young trees 
inside with stubby, nibbled ones outside. 


Courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


private forests, whose owners, at times of 
financial difficulties or high prices, were 
tempted to cut more than the mere annual 
increment of their forest, a reason in favor 
of State control of all private forests. 
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The German Government realizes the 
national economic importance of the 
forests, not only as sources of direct 
revenue from soils fit for no other pur- 
pose, but also on account of their bene- 
ficial effect upon agriculture, industry, 
and the general welfare of the country, 
and, having learned from past experience 





WEEDING IN A NURSERY OF YOUNG SILVER 
FIRS, BLACK FOREST 


Courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


that individual efforts proved inadequate 
to cope with the problem of forest preser- 
vation, it now not only strongly believes in 
maintaining the State forests, but strives 
to increase their area by buying’ devastat- 
ed and deforested lands or by exchanging 
for them agricultural land from the pub- 
lic domain. Bavaria spent $6,000,000 for 
that purpose during the last 50 years, and 
Prussia’s appropriation for the same pur- 
pose was $800,000 in 1900 only. 

By conservative cutting, improvement 
of roads, and effective cultural operations 
the German forest administration has suc- 
ceeded in raising the revenue from the 
forests year by year. In Prussia the net 
revenue per acre has increased from 44 
cents in 1830 to $1.19 in 1897; in Bavaria 
for the same period from 46 cents to 
$1.74; in Saxony, from $1.10 to $5.10; 
in Wiirtemberg, from 82 cents to $4.29; 
in Baden, from $1.61 to $4.14; and this in 
spite of the fact that in many State forests 
the management is hampered by servi- 
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tudes and rights of the people upon the 
forests, such as the right to pasture in the 
forest, to gather leaf litter for stable bed- 
ding, etc., and is more expensive than in 
private forests. The higher cost of State 
management is, however, compensated by 
the service rendered by the State forests, 
often at a direct financial loss, to certain 
industries which could not exist otherwise. 
This service may lie in selling wood at 
cheaper prices or, as in Bavaria, by pre- 
serving the old Beech trees and allowing 
their cutting only in small quantities every 
year, in order to supply with the proper 
wood manufacturers of large malting 
shovels and broad baker’s paddles. 

One of the most important cultural 
operations is the renewal of the cut-over 
forests. The methods by which the repro- 
duction of the forests is attained are num- 
erous, and differ with the species, locality, 
and State. In Pine and in Spruce forests 
it is accomplished by planting seedlings 
on the cut-over areas. Beech forest is 
generally reproduced by natural seeding, 
very seldom by planting. Oak forest is 
renewed by sowing acorns or planting 
one- to three-year-old seedlings. The 
plant material is raised in nurseries, which 
are necessary adjuncts to every forest dis- 
trict. After having reached an age of 
one to several years, the seedlings are 
either planted directly in the forest tem- 
porarily or transplanted in the nursery 
for a period of several years, only after 
which are they permanently planted in the 
forest. The transplanting is for the pur- 
pose of allowing the seedlings to de- 
velop a better root system, and thus en- 
able them to withstand the first few years 
in the forest, the most critical period in 
the life of young trees. 

Of the 26 States composing the German 
Empire, little Saxony, with its dense 
population, furnishes probably the most 
striking example of the results which can 
be attained by the systematic management 
of forests. When Cotta, the Nestor of 
German forestry, commenced his activity 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


























the forests of Saxony were in a deplorable 
condition, similar to our culled and burned 
forests as we find them in parts of the 
Adirondacks. By careful management 
the small forest tract of 430,000 acres, 
not half the size of many a county in the 
United States, and occupying rough 
mountain land, has been made to yield 
on an average over $4,000,000 annually, 
its productive capacity increasing 60 per 
cent at the same time and the net revenue 
per acre 300 per cent. 

The manner in which the Germans tax 
their forest land and protect it from fire 
is especially instructive to Americans, 
since lack of fire protection and illogical 
forest taxation are unquestionably the 
two main drawbacks to the development 
of forestry in the United States. The 
very fact that in the greater part of Ger- 
many, especially in the densely populated 
districts, branchwood and even roots are 
readily marketed, thus leaving almost no 
debris in the woods after logging opera- 
tions, greatly reduces the danger from 
fire. In our country the problem of fire 
protection would be much easier of solu- 
tion if means were found to utilize the 
tops and other inferior material, which 
now being left in the woods furnish ready 
fuel for fire. 

In Germany forest districts most sub- 
ject to danger from fire are subdivided 
into blocks by avenues or lanes 130 to 600 
feet wide. These avenues are annually 
burned over to keep them free from all 
readily ignitable debris, or are sown to 
grass. They serve as a base from which 
to fight fire, and help in confining it to 
‘limited areas. The numerous roads and 
paths winding through the forest are 
utilized for the same purpose. Special 
care is taken to protect the forest from 
fires which may be set by locomotives 
passing through them, the most frequent 
cause of forest fires in this country. To 
this end strips 25 feet wide are cleared 
along both sides of the track. Occasion- 
ally these strips are used for farm pur- 
poses, or kept free from all inflammable 
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material by regularly burning them over. 
Bordering these strips of cleared ground 
strips of woods 50 to 60 feet wide are 
left to catch the sparks from the loco- 
motives. Sometimes a ditch between the 
strip of woods and the track is added, 
with cross‘ditches 300 feet apart to 
help in limiting the fire to small areas. 

Such precautions, together with the 
moral support of the resident population, 
which is interested in the preservation of 
the forest—the source of their livelihood, 
strict laws against setting forest fires, and 
proper police organization and manage- 
ment have reduced the fire danger to such 
an extent that it does not impair the safety 
of forest property in the least, one of the 
first conditions to carrying on forestry as 
a business. In the sandy pineries of 


Prussia, which are most exposed to fire 
danger, the area of forest land burned 
over between 1868 and 1808 never ex- 
ceeded 0.02 per cent, or one acre in 4,500, 
and during some years it was only one 
acre in 8,000. In the mountainous forests 





MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS IN A _ FOREST 
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Courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


of Bavaria only one acre in 13,167, or 
0.007 per cent of all Bavarian forests 
(two per cent of their gross yield) was 
destroyed by fire during the five years 
from 1877 to 1881. 
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Taxation is a lever by which desirable 
industries can be encouraged and unde- 
sirable ones restrained. The iniquitous 
taxation of forest land in the United 
States is hampering the development of 
forestry here. Where taxes are levied 
upon the forest land out of proportion 
to the timber there is on it, as is usually 
done by assessing at the same value cut- 
over and virgin forest lands, or where 
taxes are so high as to add 5 and even 7 
per cent yearly to the cost, forest own- 
ers can not practice forestry. They are 
compelled to sell in haste all the timber 
they can get from their land and then to 
allow it to revert to the State for delin- 
quent taxes. The high taxes make un- 
profitable the holding of the land for 
future crops. In Bavaria, and to some 
extent in Prussia and Hesse, the prac- 
tice is to tax only the soil value, without 
regard to the forest crop, similar to the 
way in which agricultural land is taxed. 
Farmers are not requested to pay taxes 


on the value of the soil and also on the 
value of the crop upon it, but on the soil 
value alone. Nor are the owners of land 
devoted to forest crops requested to do so 
in Germany. However, since the forest 
crop represents from 75 to 80 per cent of 
the total forest value this system of taxa- 
tion favors the forest owner too much, 
and is gradually being replaced, as in 
Saxony, by a sliding income tax, which 
is collected only when the owner harvests 
his forest crop and receives an income. In 
all cases there is a just equation between 


the amount of taxes and the productivity’ 


of the forest. In this way taxation does 
not defeat its own end, as it does in this 
country, where, on account of unreason- 
able taxes on timber, many counties now 
have but burned deserts, from which 
nothing can be got, while by having ex- 
ercised more judgment and foresight in 
taxing their forest land they might now 
be prosperous and rich. 

In vain will one look in Germany for 























the huge sawmills of the American type. 
There is no need for them there, as there 
will be little need for them here as soon 
as our supply of virgin timber will have 
gone. Our present mammoth sawmills 
are necessarily temporary affairs, requir- 
ing enormous forest areas to keep them 
running and remaining only as long as 
the timber resources of the neighborhood 
last. As soon as nothing besides second 
growth will be left to supply them, and 
our forests finally come under an eco- 
nomical and systematic management, they 
will have to give way to sawmills more 
moderate in size but more permanent and 
regular in their work. Since the annual 
cut in German forest districts varies but 
little from year to year, and, measured 
by our standards, is exceedingly small, 
the German sawmills are as a rule also 
small, but they are of permanent nature, 
and located near watercourses supplying 
the power for running them. The Ger- 
man timber market is not national in 
character, as ours is, but principally local, 
the forest districts supplying just enough 
wood for the wants of the neighboring 
country. Therefore the sawmills work 
largely on order, those who need timber 
getting it promptly and without paying 
an added cost for long transportation,, as 
is the case with us. 

In such a densely populated country 
as Germany proper economy requires that 
all good land should be devoted to agri- 
culture, and forests on land suitable for 
farming are exceptional. Since the soil 
conditions vary with the topography 
within even a limited area, the best use 
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of all the land can be made by devoting 
that suitable for agriculture to farming, 
and poor soil fit for no other use to forest. 
Therefore, while in this country the dis- 
tribution of the forests is still largely the 
result of the free play of natural forces, 
in Germany it is brought about to a great 
extent by artificial influences, like density 
of population, development of industries, 
growth of private property, and so on. 
There one seldom sees extensive, unin- 
terrupted stretches of farm land or of 
forest, but the two always in an intimate 
relation. In even the rough mountain 
regions the bottoms and fertile benches 
are under cultivation, while the slopes 
are under forest. Within the forest it- 
self there are fine hay fields, which, ir- 
rigated by the water from mountain 
springs, yield a product of the highest 
quality. The combination of forestry and 
agriculture proves beneficial and profit- 
able in many respects: it makes possible 
the building of good, permanent roads, 
which are in use the year round, thus less- 
ening the expense for their construction 
and repair to each of the two industries ; 
it enables regular employment to be given 
to a large number of people by keeping 
them busy in the field during summer and . 
in the woods during winter. 

How closely agriculture is connected 
with forestry in private holdings may be 
learned from the following table, which 
shows that the extent of forest in private 
holdings increases with the increase in 
size of the farm, as regards both the num- 
ber of farms raising forest and the, area 
devoted to it. 


Percentage 


of the farms 


Percentage 


Size of Number of combining Total area of the area 
farm farms agriculture of farms under forest 
and forestry 

Acres Per cent Acres Per cent 
Less than 5 3,235,160 4.57 6,038,270 17.10 
5 to 12 1,016,239 21.92 10,354,472 13.20 
I2 to 50 998,701 40.11 31,341,750 14.76 
50 to 250 281,734 52.18 32,889,280 16.71 
250 and over 25,057 54.88 27,572,445 23.34 


One of the effects of the introduction 
of forestry in Germany was to decrease 


the number of indigenous tree-species 
which formerly existed in that country, 
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since only those having the highest 
economic value were preserved, ten or 
twelve in all. The bulk of the German 
forests, fully two-thirds of them, is made 
up of coniferous species, Pine, Spruce, 
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DENSE STAND OF YOUNG NORWAY SPRUCE, 
BAVARIAN PFALZ 


Courtesy of the Bureau of Forestry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Silver Fir, and Larch; of the broadleaved 
species only Oak and Beech are princi- 
pally used in forestry. 

The present German organization and 
the splendid results attained by it would 
be impossible without an effective service, 
without a large number of men well 
educated and well trained in their pro- 
fession. While the American forester 
at home must still explain to nearly every- 
_ body in a half apologetic way the charac- 
ter of his profession and is likely to be 
remunerated at the end of his explana- 
tion by a skeptical smile or a frank re- 
mark that it is all foolishness, in Europe 
forestry is a noble profession respected 
by the people, and the work of the for- 
ester is considered of great usefulness to 
the nation at large. 
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Unlike his brother, the German profes- 
sor, the forester in Germany is not a man 
of abstract ideas, but eminently practical 
and businesslike in all his ways, as is his 
preparation in the school and the woods. 
Often he spends all his life in the same 
forest district, growing old under the 
shade of the trees he has himself planted, 
and therefore familiar with his forest in 
detail from beginning to end. He can 
tell almost at a glance the number of trees 
on any particular acre, their average 
dimensions, the amount and grade of 
wood that can be gotten, the yield in 
money, or the profitableness of cutting at 
the prevailing prices trees of one or an- 
other diameter. He watches his forest 
growing, he knows its friends and its 
enemies and by taking timely measures 
he frequently saves it from an insect 
depredation or other damage. Like the 
farmer, he has his busy and comparatively 
idle seasons. In the spring he sows and 
plants, in the summer he weeds his nurs- 
eries and determines the character and 
amount of thinnings, in the winter he 
harvests the crop ; but at any time he wel- 
comes an opportunity to steal a few hours 
for a ramble through the woods with his 
gun on his shoulder. He does his own 
surveying, he builds his own roads and 
bridges, and keeps his own books, to- 
gether with so strict a record that if at 
any time he drops his work, his successor 
is able to continue it in accordance with 
the general plan laid out for several dec- 
ades ahead. 

The German forester has the experi- 
ence of his predecessors to guide him in 
his work ; the American forester is still a 
pioneer in his profession. Though the 
sciences underlying forestry are universal, 
the practical application of it varies radi- 
cally with conditions. With species five 
times as many as those in Germany, with 
a climate varying from subarctic to tropi- 
cal, with economic and sccial conditions 
and people of a temperament differing 
widely from those of the old country, the 
American forester must work out his own 
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solution to the problems confronting 
him. 

The United States is just completing 
the first phase in the exploitation of their 
forests—the lumberman’s phase, with its 
wasteful cutting away of not only the 
interest but the wood capital itself, which 
has brought us within sight of a complete 
exhaustion of our wood supply. This 
phase, which is a natural and necessary 
one in any new country with an abun- 
dance of natural resources, has accom- 
plished its mission by bringing the wilder- 
ness within the reach of civilizing influ- 
ences, and now it is bound tobe gradually 
replaced by the forester’s phase—the 
economical and rational management of 
our remaining forest resources, such as 
exists in Germany and other European 
countries. The successful beginning in 
this direction, the awakening of public 
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interest to the need of forest preservation 
in this country, has been made, but there 
is still more work ahead. 
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T is my purpose in this article to deal 

| with a group of phenomena and 
problems which grow out of the 
fundamental and unescapable fact that 
man is endowed with, and is limited by, 
a physical nature. The gravity and im- 
portance of these matters have often been 
overlooked and neglected by the educa- 
tionist and by the community at large. 
In more recent years better knowledge, 


reinforced by more urgent need, has 
tended to secure for them the attention 
they deserve. It is coming to be realized 
that education must aim at producing ef- 
ficiency, and that efficiency is impossible 
without the bodily basis. President Eliot 
has recently borne striking testimony on 
this point. “I have had the opportunity,” . 
said he, in a recent address on Education 
for Efficiency, “of watching for more 
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than fifty years successive ranks of young 
men going out of Harvard University 
into the work of the world, and I have 
seen in hundreds of them the development 
of character and the issue or results of 
that development. Anyone who has used 
such an opportunity will inevitably be an 
optimist concerning the effects and poten- 
tialities of education. As a rule, the com- 
parison of the educated man of sixty 
with the same person at twenty is won- 
derfully encouraging and _ stimulating 
with regard to the average effect on 
human beings of education and the dis- 
cipline of life; but such an optimist will 
confess, if he is candid, that bodily ex- 
cellences and virtues count very much 
towards this favorable result. It seems 
to me, as I review the life-failures I have 
witnessed, that the only cases of hope- 
less ruin are those in which the body has 
first been ruined through neglect or vice, 
or was congenitally perverted and made 
the victim of criminal propensities. If, 
through drink or licentiousness or other 
vicious habits, the body of an educated 
man is ruined, there may be no recovery 
possible for that individual in this world ; 
but whenever the body has escaped de- 
struction and remains in tolerably sound 
condition there are few moral wrecks 
which may not be, to all seeming, com- 
pletely repaired in this world. These con- 
siderations emphasize strongly the im- 
portance of making the means of pro- 
tecting, caring for, and improving the 
body an important part of education for 
efficiency.” 

The measures for promoting the effici- 
ency, and for treating and counteracting 
deficiency of body or brain, may thus be 
summarized: (1) The bodies of school 
children must be nourished and kept in 
health, and knowledge regarding foods, 
cookery and hygiene must be dissem- 
inated among their parents; (2) special 
cases must be segregated and dealt with 
according to need; (3) the highest bodily 
efficiency must be secured through physi- 
cal education. To secure the first of these 
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ends there is requisite (as we shall see) 
the efficient codperation of the class 
teacher, of the specialist in domestic 
science, of the parent, of the school archi- 
tect, and even of the philanthropic or 
paternal arm of the State. To secure the 
second, there must be codperation of the 
medical inspector, the physician, the social 
specialist in dealing with defective and 
dependent classes, and the teacher of 
marked sympathy and skill. To secure 
the third, there must be had the services 
of the specialist in physical education, 
who combines the view point of the 
teacher and physician. 

It might at first seem as if nutrition, 
bathing, cleanliness and the like, were not 
fit subjects for consideration in a series 
of articles on education. Not many cen- 
turies, or even decades, ago this view of 
the isolation of education was largely 
held. The parents might say—many 
parents do in effect say—to the school 
authorities, “What business is it of yours 
what my child eats, when he goes to bed, 
how often he bathes, or of what con- 
tagious disease he is spreading the 
germs?” To which the school authorities 
reply : First, we cannot educate your child 
unless we can hold his attention, enlist 
his interest, and subordinate his lower to. 
his higher. nature—unless we can “keep 
his body under” and his soul on top. 
Now, if he is ill at ease in his body from 
filth, disease, vermin, hunger or craving ; 
if he had nothing but a cup of coffee for 
breakfast and goes home to an innutri- 
tious lunch; if he suffers from rampant 
‘pediculosis—we can do none of these 
things. The demands and distresses of 
the body will continually break in upon 
the course of the thoughts, and inatten- 
tion, wool gathering, loss of interest, mis- 
chief making, and ill temper will result. 
And, secondly, as for your sending your 
child to school to be a source of danger 
to other children, that cannot be tolerated 
any more than sending him to school with 
a loaded pistol. 

The theory of physical care, of school 
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lighting, ventilation, and cleanliness, of 
medical attendance, and of school baths 
and lunches for such as require them, is 
simple; to put the theory into practice 
is most difficult. Many if not most of 
the ventilating systems in use, are ef- 
fective rather in keeping the fresh air out 
than in forcing it in, the system devised 
by the superintendent of school buildings 
in New York being one of the notable 
exceptions. “Why don’t you open the 
windows this beautiful Spring morning ?” 
asks the visitor. “We are afraid of spoil- 
ing the ‘system’,” replies the teacher. 
“We are forbidden to breathe any fresh 
air except that supplied by the ‘system’.” 
School lighting is a subject which re- 
quires attention not only in the crowded 
city, but in the open country—and is sel- 
dom treated with scientific skill. We can all 
recall schoolhouses in city and country in 
which the windows did not reach up to 
the ceilings, and did not cover the re- 
quired space in the walls. The recent 
monograph by Dr. Stuart H. Rowe on 
the Lighting of School Buildings, (Long- 
mans, 1904) is a valuable contribution on 
this subject. There are authorities on 
school hygiene who demand that school 
rooms should be so built as to admit of 
being flushed with the hose pipe daily. 
With any less radical mode of cleaning 
it is almost, if not quite impossible to 
eradicate the school smell and the school 
dust, which are not only causes of dis- 
comfort but also breeders of disease. 
Compulsory school baths are regularly 
provided in many European cities. In 
American cities the need is not less great, 
but aside from a few schools, the pro- 
vision is meager. The proposition to pro- 
vide school baths in congested districts 
has been in some cities successfully 
fought by parents on the ground of al- 
leged infringement of personal rights. 
Properly managed, however, school baths 
are practicable and desirable. In a school 
of 2,000 children, each child can be given 
a bath once a week, to his physical, mental 
and mora] edification. Nutritious school 


lunches, such as are provided at 
noon to school children in Paris, 
are often an urgent necessity, both 
from the view point of education and of 
society. I have known a kindergartner 
to provide, out of her own pocket, a lunch 
for her ill-fed children in the middle of 
the short morning—on the ground, pri- 
marily, that she could do absolutely noth- 
ing with them until their home breakfast 
of strong coffee had been supplemented 
and counteracted by simple and nourish- 
ing food. Where free lunches are im- 
practicable, there is provided in many 
schools an inexpensive and nutritious 
lunch, in which hot soup, bread, milk and 
fruit are offered rather than the pastry 
that usually abounds. An evil hard to 
reach is the cheap candy shop which 
battens on every large school. It ought 
not to be impossible to enact and enforce 
a law forbidding the sale of candies of a 
certain kind within a specified distance 
from the schoolhouse. 

If it be urged, as against such a meas- 
ure as providing school lunches that it is 
socialistic, in reply may be pointed out 
that many features of modern education 
are to a certain extent socialistic. To 
provide free an education beyond the rudi- | 
ments is “socialistic’—“it taxes me in 
order that you, already on your feet, may 
earn better wages.” But the American 
people have unmistakably said, “Let us 
have as much of this kind of socialism as 
we can possibly pay for. It pays.” 
President Eliot in an article on The 
School (Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1903) even holds that “the withdrawal 
of the children from the care of 
the mother for five or six hours a day 
makes possible for many a woman the 
proper discharge of her duties as wife and 
mother. The child-bearing mother, in 
particular, needs to be rélieved for several 
hours a day of the care of her children 
who are above three years of age, and to 
feel during this relief that the children 
are safe and under good influences. This 
view of the school is a just and proper 
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one; for the immense majority of the 
mothers of the nation not only bear the 
children but do all the household work, 
and the greater part of the making and 
mending of the children’s clothes. The 
public school in city or country thus helps 
that family life on which the well-being 
of the State absolutely depends.” 


The relation between the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Health has 
never been clearly or satisfactorily de- 
fined. It would seem that the most effec- 
tive plan would involve such codperation 
as would permit efficient officers of the 
Board of Health to enter the school with 
the full powers of office, subject, however, 
to the authority of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The difficulties here are divided 
authority, the danger of perfunctory ex- 
amination, and where the inspection is 
strict, the care of excluded children, and 
the expense. Where an inspector is asked 
to pass only on children selected by the 
teacher as suspects, many cases will 
escape detection. “Several of the Euro- 
pean cities have in some ways advanced 
far beyond the United States in the matter 
of medical inspection of schools. They 
not only pay attention to contagious 
diseases, but also to defects of sight, hear- 
ing, lateral curvature, etc. The school 
physicians investigate carefully the physi- 
cal condition and health of the pupils who 
newly enter the school; in order to de- 
termine whether they need permanent 
medical supervision or special considera- 
tion in the instruction of the school. 
Every fourteen days or oftener in case of 
contagious disease, the school physician 
holds consultation hours in the school, 
and the aim is to have him visit every 
class twice each half year. The school 
physicians also codperate in the medical 
inspection of the premises and the equip- 
ment of the school.” Boston was the first 
American_city to establish daily medical 
inspection of schools (1894). Physicians 
from the Board of Health visit the school- 
houses each morning, and children that 
appear to the teachers to be ailing are 
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sent to them for examination. In Chi- 
cago the daily inspection of schools, be- 
gun in 1900, has been discontinued, owing 
to lack of funds. The work is now done 
by a small emergency corps. In New 
York a system was adopted in 1902 
whereby each medical inspector is given 
a certain number of schools to visit daily, 
and at that time the children thought to 
need his attention were sent to him. But, 
besides this, he is required to go to each 
class room once a week, paying special 
attention to sore throats, to contagious 
disease of the eyes, and the parasitic 
growths of the head and the skin. “This 
method of inspection,” writes Lydia 
Gardiner Chace, Fellow College Settle- 
ments Association, (Charities, September, 
1904), “caused the exclusion of large 
numbers of children. The evil results of 
the exclusions were apparent to those 
most interested in the welfare of the chil- 
dren, and a nurse from the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment visited certain schools each morning 
to treat those whose condition, if attended 
to,.would not be a menace to the health 
of their companions. The results of her 
work were so satisfactory, that, after two 
months of trial, five nurses were employed 
by the Board of Health to work in codp- 
eration with the school physicians. At 
the end of the school year in June, 1903, 
there were sixteen nurses working in 
sixty-four schools in the Bronx, with a 
supervisor of the Nurses’ Settlement. 
The statistics of the year 1902-1903 
show that medical inspection in New 
York City is certainly no longer 
a mere formality. In the first week of 
the school year, more children were ex- 
cluded for contagious disease than had 
been excluded in the entire school year 
previous.” 

The close relation that exists between 
the teacher, the physician, the nurse and 
the social worker is strikingly illustrated 
by the schools for crippled children 
which have been founded chiefly under 
the beneficent auspices of churches 
and other philanthropic agencies. Such. 
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children do not generally fall under the 
provisions of the compulsory education 
law, and they cannot be cared for in 
ordinary schools; yet they are pitifully 
in need of an education that will rescue 
them from lives in which deformity and 
pain are unrelieved by human interests 
and activities. Many of these children 
are cripples because of hereditary taint. 
As long as they remain at home they are 
prone to suffer from the ignorant neglect 
of their parents. When they are searched 
out and brought to the school, they are al- 
ways found to be in need of the physician 
and the nurse, as well as of the teacher. 
When the bodily sufferings of the 
children are relieved, the ingenious 
skill of the teacher is called for. Here 
are children who have never been able to 
use their hands, because their arms re- 
fused to bear the burden. The teacher 
provides a support for the arms, and gives 
the hands—for the first time in life—some- 
thing to do! In such schools, too, are 
found children who cannot stand upon 
their legs ; yet rhythmic dancing is an in- 
dispensable element in their education and 
they are eager for it. “Unable to stand on 
their legs, they are placed on their backs 
on a mattress on the floor, and gymnastic 
teacher puts the legs through the 
rhythmic dancing movements in time to 
music. This is done so that although the 
little patient himself cannot execute the 
required movements, these exercises will 
assist to develop the motor area in the 
brain so that the child will eventually 
gain motor control over his legs.” Of all 
the helpful deeds done for the little ones 
in the name of pure philanthropy and 
education nothing surely can be sweeter 
or more beautiful than this. These chil- 
dren may never be able to earn a living, 
their usefulness to others in material ways 
may never be greatly enhanced, but they 
are at least saved to themselves and to a 
human life. 

The Chicago “Hospital School” for 
children is one of thé most interesting 
enterprises in this field. Its objects are 
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to provide special education for slightly 
subnormal and invalid children, to 
provide laboratory facilities for the 
scientific investigation of such phenom- 
ena, and to provide special training for 
teachers and nurses. Sixty per cent of the 
children who have received education and 
medical care in the school are now re- 
ported to be working with normal chil- 
dren. Many practical suggestions have 
been made, and teachers are under 
training, the present demand exceeding 
the supply. Some of the conclusions of 
the careful investigations are interesting : 

(1) We have learned that the major- 
ity of nervous children should have from 
twelve to fourteen glasses of water per 
day—two quarts at the very least. 

(2) That children from five to twelve 
years of age should average fourteen 
hours of sleep per day. 

(3) That children should have the 
heaviest meal of the day in the evening. 

(4) That young nervous children re- 
quire hot baths at least once a day to help 
reduce the nervous condition, 

(5) That a close relation exists be- 
tween pulse deviation and non-elimina- 
tion. 

(6) That young nervous children, . 
because of their excessive activity, re- 
quire more carbohydrates and should be 
fed five, six, and even seven times a day. 

(7) That the so-called abnormal 
craving of children for candies and sweets 
is nature’s demand for sugars. 

The story of the discovery, diagnosis, 
sequestration, and special treatment of 
atypical (nervous, backward, defective and 
feeble minded) children forms a most in- 
teresting, instructive and pathetic chap- 
ter in the history of education. It is a 
chapter which is as yet largely unwritten. 

Few persons have any conception of 
the number of children of school age, 
both those in the public and private 
schools and those detained at home, who 
are in need of special attention. Few 
realize the dangers to society and the mis- 
eries of the individual which result from 
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the lack of needed attention. Tests on 
10,000 school children in California show- 
ed ten per cent mentally dull and three 
per cent feeble minded. A more common 
estimate is that not less than one per 
cent of the school population is mentally 
deficient. Dr. Fernald writes: “During 
the past five years I have visited many pub- 
lic primary schools, and I believe I have 
never failed to find one or more distinctly 
backward children in each school.” These 
are the children who, if neglected, will 
recruit the ranks of human failures, crim- 
inals, prostitutes, and perverts; if given 
proper attention, many will be saved, to 
society and to themselves. 

The proportion of backward or nervous 
or ailing children is naturally much 
greater than that of the feeble minded; 
and much greater now than formerly. It 
is estimated by experts that one in every 
three school children in Chicago is a vic- 
tim of some kind of nervousness. Of a 
large number of school children in vari- 
ous localities who were tested for deaf- 
ness, 13 per cent were found partially 
deaf and but 3 per cent were unconscious 
of the fact. In Cleveland 18.7 per cent of 
the school children were found to have 
trouble with their eyesight. The statistics 
have never been collected of the thous- 
ands of children confined at home and de- 
prived of educational advantages and of 
social life; or of those afflicted with ade- 
noids and similar troubles, which unsus- 
pected and hidden, block their mental 
and moral development ; or of those who, 
having lost time from school through 
sickness, and still suffering from the se- 
quelz of disease, have never regained 
their grip on school work. 

The first requirement in dealing with 
these cases is discovery. This st.ould not 
be left entirely to the principal and the 
class teacher. With them should codper- 
ate a special officer assigned to the exam- 
ination of children reported as needing 
special attention. The next requirement 
is diagnosis and classification. The merely 
backward or temporarily atypical children 
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should not be confounded with children 
in the higher grades of feeble minded- 
ness ; nor these with the congenitally ab- 
normal or with pathological cases. The 
next requirement is the provision of ap- 
propriate classes and schools and of fitting 
treatment. Sequestration, even for back- 
ward children, is absolutely necessary in 
justice to the child, to the teacher and to 
the class. No one can preserve his 
“physical, mental and moral equilibrium” 
if continually dubbed a dunce. The social 
forces at work in every schoolroom can be 
potent for ill to one not truly a member 
in full standing of the social body. 

There have been schools and asylums 
for imbeciles and feeble minded children 
in this country ever since 1848, (the year 
when Dr. Seguin came to America), 
Massachusetts being the first to found an 
institution for feeble minded children. 
About forty-six other institutions, public 
and private, are now in existence in vari- 
ous states. In the nineteen public 
institutions there was in 1892 an en- 
rolment of 6,009. All these institutions 
are essentially educational in the broadest 
sense. Particularly in later years they 
have been operated in accordance with the 
dictum of Sir W. Mitchell: “It is of very 
little use to be able to read words of two 
or three letters; but it is of great use to 
teach an imbecile to put his clothes on and 
take them off, to be of cleanly habits, to 
eat tidily, to control his temper, to avoid 
hurting others, to act with politeness, to 
be truthful, to know something of num- 
bers, to go with messages, to tell the 
hour by the clock, to know something of 
the value of coins, and a hundred other 
such things.” Book knowledge in all these 
institutions, while not neglected, is subor- 
dinated to those lines of training and in- 
struction that will make the child helpful 
to himself and useful to others. 

In the matter of providing special 
classes for atypical, backward, and 
slightly feeble minded children in con- 
nection with the public schools, Europe 
is far ahead of America. In Germany 




















there have been such classes since 1867. 
In Prussia, since 1880, the provision of 
classes and schools for defectives has 
been obligatory in cities of 20,000 popula- 
tion. In England a law was passed in 1899 
providing for the establishment of special 
schools or classes, and bringing defec- 
tive children within the provision of the 
compulsory attendance law. In America 
special classes for defectives were estab- 
lished in Providence, R. I., in 1896, and 
since in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 
and New York, and a few other cities. 
The work is in its infancy. 

The measures taken with the various 
kinds and grades of backward arid defec- 
tive children are not only extremely in- 
teresting, but they are practically sug- 
gestive to parents and teachers generally. 
A teacher of remarkable skill once said 
to me: “Whatever of success I have in 
teaching I owe to the fortunate circum- 
stance that I began my teaching in an in- 
stitution for the blind.” “We ‘are con- 
stantly impressed,” writes Mr. E. R. 
Johnstone (Charities, September, 1904) 
“with the fact that the difference between 
the training of normal and of feeble- 
minded children is rather one of degree 
than one of kind. The operations of our 
child’s mind are so slow and so exagger- 
ated that we have opportunities to more 
carefully study and observe its processes. 
Most of these processes are similar to 
those of the normal child, in whom, how- 
ever, they pass too rapidly for easy exam- 
ination. Our child is, in many respects, 
identical with the normal child placed 
under a microscope. This being the case, 
our schools must become laboratories of 
educational work.” 

Physical education is a term which 
only in comparatively recent years has 
come to have a definite meaning. The 
work of the specialist in physical educa- 
tion is in part to prescribe exercises 
(“corrective gymnastics”) applicable to 
certain disorders and malformations, as 
spinal curvature ; but it is his work chiefly 
. to secure, through appropriate muscular 
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exercises, the highest general bodily ef- 
ficiency and vigor of the individual. Time 
was when the services of such a specialist 
were not generally needed, and when they 
could not have been secured if they had 
been needed. When children generally 
ran wild in the country—in the woods, 
along the streams, across the fields—and 
when parents led lives of manifold bodily 
activities, on the farm, or in the shop, with 
plenty of air, and exercise and change, 
there was little need of what Herbert 
Spencer has called the “factitious exer- 
cise” of the gymnasium. A man who 
swung an axe all day had little use for 
Indian clubs. But the life of today dif- 
fers from that of a generation ago in be- 
ing largely urbanized, and largely special- 
ized. Urbanization, generally speaking, 
tends to deprive of air and space, to force 
people to ride instead of to walk, to cramp 
the chest, curve the back, “wing” the 
shoulder-blades, dwarf the legs, and pro- 
trude the abdomen. Specialization tends 
to cultivate a narrow set of muscles or 
powers and at the expense of “general 
somatic life.” Both tend to overwork the 
nerves and underwork the muscles. To 
these conditions is to be added the fact 
that children today spend a longer time 
than formerly under the physically cramp- 
ing and devitalizing influences of schools. 
For both urbanization and specialization 
the specific remedy is afforded by the 
specialist in physical education. As an 
integral part of the school he undertakes 
to provide the exercise which the condi- 
tions of life do not afford, to counteract 
the ills incident to indoor and sedentary 
occupations, to fortify the body in child- 
hood and youth so that it can stand the 
strain of later life. 

Anyone who will glance through such 
an admirable book as that recently written 
by Dr. Luther H. Gulick on “Physical 
Education by Muscular Exercise” (Blak- 
iston, Philadelphia) will readily see that 
the task of the teacher of physical train- 
ing is a most delicate one. He must 
adapt the exercises to individual needs ; 
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must realize that he is dealing not merely 
with muscles but also with nerves and 
with mind, with a psycho-neuro-muscular 
organism. Pupils whose nervous force 
is already low should not be required to 
give swift response to quick commands, or 
be subjected to the strain of competition 
or excitement. On the other hand, pupils 
whose neuro-muscular force is greater 
than their mental control, may be trained 
in attention, imagination, thought and 
will, by performing exercises at command ; 
for “we think in terms of muscular ac- 
tion ;” “the muscular system is the organ 
of the will.” 

The aim of the specialist in. physical 
education in American schools seems to be 
a combination of two strongly contrast- 
ing systems: gymnastics and athletics. 
The old time German gymnast (described 
by Dr. Gulick) has powerful shoulders ; 
the individual fibers of the muscles stand 
out prominently ; he has a powerful grip. 
The muscles upon his chest and shoulder- 
blades are prominent. His chest appears 
large; but this may be due rather to ex- 
cessive muscle than to. the position of the 
ribs; the thorax is rather flat from re- 
peated severe exertion of the abdominal 
muscles. The muscles of the legs are 
vigorous, but are light in proportion to 
the development of the shoulders. and 
arms. He can do almost anything on the 
apparatus when suspended by his arms, 
but he cannot run for long distances, and 
is not graceful as a walker or jumper. 
He is apt to be “muscle bound,” and is 
often the slave of his own condition—his 
muscular establishment being an expen- 
sive one to maintain. The pure athlete, 
on the other hand, of which the English 
school-boy is a type, works less for ab- 
stract indoor muscle-building and more 
for concrete sports and games. “His 
characteristic games and sports and exer- 
cises are running, jumping, throwing, 
wrestling, boxing, cricket, football, lawn 
tennis, hunting, fishing, horseback-riding, 
rowing, mountain climbing, and so on. 
These exercises furnish conditions more 


similar to those under which the body was 
developed in evolutionary times than do 
the more or less artificial exercises of the 
gymnasium. Each part of the body is 
exercised in accordance with the way in 
which it is developed ; the heavy work is 
done by the legs, work demanding speed 
and agility is done by the arms; the arms 
do not support the weight of the body for 
long periods as they often do in systems 
of gymnastics. He is fairly strong, is 
erect and graceful. He is a fleet runner, 
and has splendid endurance. He rides 
horseback ; can spar and wrestle. He has 
played his game of football, and has 
rowed on one of the many crews in his 
university. He is quick, hardy, can take 
care of himself in an emergency, is used 
to handling himself in a crowd. He can- 
not do any particular gymnastic feats with 
skill, nor is he interested in them. During 
later life he will drop his active partici- 
pation in most of the more strenuous 
sports ; but he will ride, play golf, swim, 
row, and will always maintain a keen in- 
terest in these things.” 

The aim of physical education in Amer- 
ica is to produce neither gymnasts nor 
athletes, but a happy combination of both 
—to build a body whose “different parts 
are so related to one another as to pro- 
duce a whole in which each part is ex- 
actly adapted to perfect codperation with 
every other part.” The means employed to 
this end naturally combine some features 
of both systems; but the emphasis is in- 
creasingly laid, even among school boys 
and girls, on athletics; and properly so. 
Athletics calls for and includes gymnastics, 
but gymnastics does not necessarily issue 
in athletics. It is proper to regard the 
body as a means; it is not proper to re- 
gard it as an end in itself. It is interest- 
ing to note that this change of emphasis in 
physical training is in line with similar 
changes in other school subjects, in 
manual training, in drawing, and in litera- 
ture. The abstract and the subjective 
have in every case given way to the con- 
crete, the objective and the practical. 





















Nature Study 


Seed Distribution 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 


HE very interesting and delight- 
| ful subject of Seed Distribution 
is usually taught wherever Na- 
ture Study is a part of the school 
curriculum. However, it is too often 
taught as a fact unrelated to plant 
life. If a seed is transported by 
parachute or wings, or by attaching itself 
to the- fur of animals there are reasons 
therefor, which are vital to plant life. In 
teaching the various ways that seeds are 
developed for transportation the following 
reasons should also be thought of and 
studied : 
1. The sole object of a wild flower is 
to develop seed. The children are likely 





BURDOCK FLOWERS 


to think that the plant exists for the sake 
of the blossom, whereas the blossom ex- 
ists for the sake of the seed. In the case 
of annuais and biennials the production of 
seed is the climax to the plant’s life and 
it dies soon after. 


2. If the seeds all fell near to the 
parent plant they would be so crowded 
that ‘many or all of them would starve 
exactly as if a dozeri children were com- 





WHERE ARE THE “BALLOONS” IN THE 
THISTLE BLOSSOM 


pelled to sleep in a bed large enough for 
one, and to live upon the bread and butter 
which would be sufficient to nourish just 
one individual. 

3. As plants are stationary and cannot 
move about and select favorable positions 
in which to plant their seeds, the .seeds 
must find their positions for themselves, 


. and in order to do this must travel. 


4. As a seed when it starts off on its 
journey has to take its chances at being 
dropped in a favorable situation for 
growth it is perfectly evident that where 
one succeeds hundreds are likely to fail. 
Therefore, the plant must develop many 


‘ 





This is the second of a series of home Nature Study Lessons for the parents and teachers 
prepared by the Cornell Bureau of Nature Study. Lessons for children of the Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalist Clubs will appear each month in Boys and Girls, Ithaca, New. York. 
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more seeds than would be necessary if it 
could walk about like an animal and take 
care of its young. In this connection it 
should be noted that some animals, like 
the moths and butterflies, the toads, frogs 











HOW DOES THE ASTER SCATTER ITS SEED? 


and fishes, and many sea animals, lay 
very many eggs, letting the young take 
care of themselves. Wherever the young 
are thus left to care for themselves many 
are destroyed, and but very few survive 
and therefore many eggs are necessary. 

In studying the methods of seed dis- 
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tribution the following classification is 

usually followed: 

Seeds shaken out by the wind.—Poppy, 
lily, seeds from cones, chestnuts, beech- 
nuts. 

Seeds that are carried by pappus “Bal- 
loons.”’—Dandelion, thistle, cat tails, 
asters, goldenrod, milkweed. 

Seeds with wings.—Maple, ash, elm. 

Seeds snapped out of their receptacles.— 
Witch hazel, violets, touch-me-not or 
jewel weed. 

Seeds carried by water.—Cat tail, cran- 
berries. 

Seeds blown over bare fields or fields of 
snow.—Wild carrot, many grasses, 
honey-locust pods. 

Seeds carried by birds.—Blackberries, 
raspberries, poison ivy, Virginia 
creeper. 

Seeds used for food and then carried by 
squirrels and other animals. 
grains. 

Seeds that attach themselves to animals.— 
Burdock, stick tights, pitch forks. 





QUESTIONS 


1. Why have plants developed devices for 
scattering seeds? 

2. What is the purpose of the flower? 

3. Describe or picture the poppy pod, show- 
ing by drawing or describing how the seeds 
are scattered. 

4. Show by drawing or description the de- 
velopment of the dandelion seed in the dande- 
lion flower. 

5. What is pappus and where does it grow 
in the flower? 

Describe the pappus of the thistle in 
the flower, and also as it looks when it is 
carrying the seed. Notice that each division of 
the pappus has fringe along its sides. Show 
by sketch the difference between the dandelion 
balloon and the thistle balloon. Show by 
description or by figure the arrangement of 
the seeds of the pappus in the milkweed pod. 

7. What other seeds do you know that sail 
_by balloons? 

If you have ever burst a pod of the 
touch-me-not or jewel weed tell how it is done. 

9. How does the witch hazel throw its 
seed across the room? 

10. Sketch or describe some seed with 
wings. Describe the texture and venation of 
the wings. 

11. Do you know of any seeds with wings 
that grow on low plants? 

12. Why is the winged seed’s shape adapted 
to the needs of the tree? 

13. What plants do you find being blown 
about the bare fields in November or later 
in the winter? 





















14. Make an experiment by taking a pan 
of water and placing upon it the seeds of the 
milk weed, thistle, willow or cat tail and note 
how long these seeds will float before they 
sink, 

15. Which of the above named seeds would 
be likely to be planted by the water, supposing 
they floated upon it? 

16. Make a cross section of a cranberry 
and draw or describe the interior, and explain 
how it floats. 

17. Which birds are most active in scatter- 
ing the seeds of berries? 

18. Study the bur of a burdock and find 
how many seeds it contains and how 
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they are situated. Sketch one of the hooks of 
the bur. 

19. The blossom of a burdock and of a 
thistle are not unlike in general appearance. 
Explain the difference between the uses of 
the spines on the burdock and those on a thistle 
blossom. Study the stick tight or a pitch fork 
and notice where is the seed and where is the 
hook, and describe the difference between these 
and the burdock seed. 

20. The burdock and many others were 
introduced to America from Europe. Write a 
short imaginative story of how the first bur- 
dock seeds were brought across the Atlantic. 

21. How would you teach seed germination 
in connection with seed distribution? 


The School of Facts 


By Tudor Jenks 


a TRULY scientific clock-dial 
A should not be numbered 
after the usual fashion, nor 
is the numbering from I to 24 the proper 
thing. The time of day is the sun, and 
should culminate at noon, and diminish 
again to its vanishing point; that is, 
twelve might mark noon and midnight 
as at present, but after twelve we should 
have eleven, ten and so on down to one. 
After one should come two, three and 
so on up to twelve again. - 

“In this way the figures would bear a 
relation to the light of midday and the 
darkness of midnight, and would indi- 
cate the crescendo and diminuendo.” 

So argued an earnest crank, and though 
I was not especially interested in the mat- 
ter, being used to the old system, yet I 
may represent my state of mind by the 
colorless phrase, “There is much in what 
you say.” His words were smooth and 
the argument sounded well. 

Later, the notion seized me to see what 
would be the result of marking a clock- 
face as the reformer suggested. I drew a 
diagram and began to put the scheme into 
tangible shape, but made no more than 
a beginning for a reason the reader will 
fully appreciate if he will condescend to 
try the experiment for himself. 

But the happening had its moral. It 
made me wonder whether many of the 


grand reforms which flow so freely from 
the lips of eager young enthusiasts, that 
sound so clear, so easy, so pleasing, 
would be as practicable as his change in 
the face of the kindly clock. There was 
no particular reason why I should try 
the device ; it was done in an idle moment. 
But one would think the crank himself 
might have taken a turn at it, and then 
have cheerfully consigned his crude no- 
tion to the limbo where such things be- 
long—giving it a niche between per- 
petual motion and circle-squaring. 

It was a case of words, words, words. 
Do these crank reformers ever try to work 
with their hands? Do they never strive 
to mend or regulate domestic timepieces, 
or sewing machines, window shade rollers, 
or what not? If they do how can they 
fail to appreciate the wise old adage, 
“Facts are stubborn things”? How often 
does the domestic tinker concentrate the 
logical powers of his trained intellect 
upon some simple mechanical problem, 
triumphantly solve the puzzle—in his 
mind—and then tackle the more material 
obstacles, only to find that “the thing 
won’t go.” Suppose him to be setting 
right an obstinate clock. The spring 
pushes, the wheels are in place, the es- 
capement is adjusted, ali is ready. The- 
oretically the clock should go. The ama- 
teur goes step by step, mentally, over 
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the whole process, and convinces himself 
that his logic is flawless. The clock, 
by all the laws of John Stuart Mill, 
should go. And meanwhile the clock of- 
fers no arguments to overthrow his con- 
clusions, gives no sign of unwillingness, 
but simply offers for the reasoner’s ob- 
servation the fact that it cannot go. 

Such is the training offered by hand- 
work to its practitioners. 

Perhaps we may find here the reason 
why practical men are not at once con- 
verted by theoretical arguments. Their 
attitude may seem like obstinacy, but it 
is merely caution resulting from exper- 
ience in practical matters. 

Some years ago, when Free Trade and 
Protection were rival battle cries on the 
political field of conflict, two young col- 
lege students were overwhelming with the- 
oretical arguments a prominent member 
of congress. They were echoes of a 
rather dogmatic college professor. The 
congressman made little attempt to re- 
ply to his petty assailants, but he closed 
the discussion by saying: “You send 
your professor up on the floor of the 
House, young man, and we will bowl him 
off his pins with cold facts in five min- 
utes !” 

And no doubt the professor, surround- 
ed by grinning congressmen who pelted 
him with chilly facts, would not have long 
retained his ex cathedra air of scorn for 
all who ventured to doubt his neat dog- 
mas. He, too, would have found facts 
stubborn, and possibly might have dis- 
covered that his neat little book-theories 
would not “go.” 

I have purposely omitted to state the 
side espoused by each, since that is noth- 
ing to the purpose. 

Is it not the great virtue of handicraft 
that it ranges its votary opposite to the 
fact, and teaches him to respect the real- 
ities of things? Much other education 
deals with the abstract ; handicraft is the 
corrective of the merely verbal. 

Not that it is the only one. The game 


of chess teaches one salutary lessons of 
a similar nature. The chessboard is a 
tiny battlefield every part of which is 
open to view. All your enemies—the little 
manikins of wood with their romantic 
names are of known powers, and (ex- 
cepting the erratic knight) of straight- 
forward methods. There are but sixty- 
four squares, orderly, white and black. 
The whole presents a simple problem, 
austerely mathematical, and aboveboard. 

Surely that mighty intellect of man 
should be able to grapple with the game’s 
few possibilities—at least a few moves 
ahead—and move with the certainty of 
fate. 

But, alack and well-a-day! The quiet 
player on the other side of the table re- 
lentlessly demonstrates how illogical you 
are. There is no room for “if” and “but.” 
Your poor king must acknowledge him- 
self to be beyond hope. “Sheik emat !”— 
checkmate—the king is dead,and if you be 
wise you learn again that facts be stubborn 
things. Do not rise from the table with 
unshaken confidence in your infallible 
intellect. Lose the game, but not the les- 
son that in other affairs than the warfare 
of wooden puppets you may be wrong 
and the other man right. If you are a 
Morphy, a Steinitz, a Lasker or Pillsbury, 
you may best prove this by a record of 
games won or problems solved; admit- 
ting it to yourself is of little profit. You 
will play best by knowing your own rank, 
and by giving or taking odds like a 
modest man. 

Fortunately there is room in the world 
for the average man, or even for him who 
falls a little below the medium ; the knocks 
are for those who insist upon butting into 
stone walls in the belief that facts are to 
be frightened or cajoled into yielding to 
the “intepid human spirit” or the “com- 
manding human intellect.” The wise man 
knows that the stone wall may be taken 
apart, and wins by yielding to the laws of 
its nature. The faith that removes moun- 
tains is not a faith in magic. 


























NAPOLEON AND FORESTRY 


An example of what he did for France 
through forestry comes in these days as 
a sidelight on the comprehensive genius of 
Napoleon. That desert region extending 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees along the 
coast, he reclaimed to industry and made 
one of the garden spots of today. It has 
been said that here “the growth of the 
pin maritime marks the most re- 
markable achievement ever wrought by 
human agency in the modification of 
natural conditions of soil and climate for 
the benefit of mankind.” Here was the 
source of supply of the masts and spars 
and pitch of the Phoenicians, Greeks and 
Romans, but during the centuries since 
then the luxuriant forests had succumbed 
to the ax and torch until—a level plain— 
the region was swept by the heavy, steady 
Atlantic winds, carrying with them barren 
clouds of sand, farther each year. The 
rolling sand dunes marched inland inch 
by inch, driving life before them and 
leaving desolation behind. The condition 
is well described in the report of the 
United States consul at Bordeaux: 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the region between the Gironde and the Pyre- 
nees, excepting a narrow belt which skirted the 
southern bank of the river, extending inward 
from 50 to 100 miles, was not only one of the 
most barren in the world, but apparently al- 
together hopeless of reclamation. For 100 
miles along the shore of the Bay of Biscay 
there stretched a threatening array of gray 
sand dunes which year by year pursued their 
irresistible march toward the heart of the 
most productive land in Europe, at a rate vary- 
ing from 1 to 200 feet a year. One after 
another great waves of sand, moved by the rest- 
less winds that swept across the Atlantic, con- 
tinued their unceasing march across the fair 
plains of southern France, burying all before 
them—fields, meadows vineyards, houses, 


churches, even villages—leaving behind them 
only gray billows, to which clung bunches of 








bracken, a few starved bushes of scrub oak, and 
thickets of white and purple gorse, fighting 
stubbornly for a hold upon the shifting sands, 
with here and there some straggling groups 
of pines, the protesting remains of a great for- 
est which wind, and sand, and fire, and water 
had spared. 

The country seemed doomed; but 
Bremontier, a native of the region, con- 
ceived the idea that the advance of the 
sand might be arrested by planting the 
pin maritime. This tree—the maritime 
pine—has long wirelike leaves, which 
offer no resistance to the-wind, but.,. fall- 
ing on the barren sand, give shelter and 
nutriment to vegetation, while the salt 
air from the ocean is its life. Napoleon, 
to whose attention the project was 
brought, was favorably impressed and 
gave orders to try the experiment. Young 
trees were sprouted, and planted where 
most likely to withstand the unfavorable 
conditions. They were pronounced a suc- 
cess. The march of desolation was not 
only checked, but gradually it was forced 
back toward the sea. The judgment of 
today is that the hope of Napoleon a cen- 
tury ago has been realized. The immense 
forests of pin maritime now thrust their 
tenacious roots deep through their own 
soil into the ancient desert. To quote 
again from the report of the consul : 

The gray dunes which were’ sweeping over 
the land have become serried fortresses, which 
shelter civilization and prosperity. Here, man 
has pitted himself against the destructive forces 
of nature and won, making the winds and waves 
his servants for the renovation of past evils 
and the establishment of future benefits. Lum- 
ber, firewood, resin, turpentine, and all the by- 
products of resinous distillation are now pro- 
duced in such abundance as not only to prevent 
the need of importation, but to make southwest 
France a considerable and profitable exporter 
of the same. Not only the finest lumber for 
domestic uses is produced, but railway ties, 
telegraph poles, fence and vineyard posts, and 
millions of the pit props which sustain the 
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roofs of English collieries come from the 
eastern shore ofthe Gulf of Gascony—the ships 
that bring Welsh coals carrying back the sup- 
ports which make the mining of coal possible. 


a 


FIRE FIGHTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Damage by forest fires in the Adiron- 
dacks last year was conservatively esti- 
mated at $3,500,000. Carelessness and 
disregard of legai requirements by rail- 
roads are blamed for the largest part of 
the fires. Officials point out the fact also 
that the present fire wardens are not em- 
ployed to prevent fires, but merely to or- 
ganize a sufficient force to fight them 
when they come to notice, which is costly 
and dangerous. How the men fought 
these fires makes exceedingly interesting 
reading. We quote not from a sensa- 
tional headline newspaper but the report 
of H. M. Sutor, agent of the United 
States Bureau of Forestry: 


In New York the official care of the State’s 
interest in the Adirondack and Catskill forests, 
and the administration of the Adirondack 
and Catskill preserves, are under the direction 
of a superintendent of State forests. A chief 
fire warden has charge under him of all mat- 
ters of fire protection and prosecution of of- 
fenders against the fire laws. Both of these 
officers are appointed by the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission. The commission also ap- 
points a fire warden in each forest town, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of fighting ail 
fires in his territory. The towns are usually 
divided into convenient districts, each of which 
is guarded by a deputy warden. These officers 
are empowered to order any able-bodied man 
out to fight fire, and have full direction of the 
work. The State shares equally with the town 
in paying for such labor if the warden cer- 
tifies that the work was authorized by him 
and was actually performed. 

Had there been no such organization the 
losses of this year would have been much more 
severe and extensive. In the main the war- 
dens showed intelligence and zeal in the per- 
formance of their duties, and made a gallant 
fight against odds which were frequently over- 
whelming. In some cases they and thir men 
worked fifteen hours a day for a nussber of 
consecutive days, some to be prostrat +1 later 
by sickness following the long strain aud com- 
plete physical exhaustion. The ~*rious com- 
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munities and the State owe such men a debt 
which pay checks can not cancel. The blame 
for the avoidable loss lies rather with the 
system than with the men. 

The most effective fighting was done from 
daybreak until about 9 o’clock in the morning. 
The fires were usually much deadened at this 
time of day, and the wardens took advantage 
of the fact, resting their men or acting chiefly 
on the defensive in the middie of the day, and 
renewing the attack toward evening, when the 
fires again lost some of their aggressiveness. 

Surface fires were checked by raking away 
the litter on the forest floor in a path a few 
feet wide, which served as a line of defense 
from which the fire could be fought back as 
it approached. When water could be ob- 
tained the path was thoroughly wet down. 
Shovelfuls of sand were dashed upon blazing 
wood. Burning grass in the clearings was 
thrashed out with the bushy top of a young 
spruce or balsam, or a few furrows were 
turned with a plow across the track of the 
fire. 

But usually the presence of duff made it 
necessary to dig a trench from 1 to 4 feet wide, 
down to the mineral soil, sometimes completely 
encircling the fire. The roots were cut through 
with axes and mattocks, and the mass of 
peaty material chopped up and shoveled out. 
Often the sand was heaped against the outer 
side of the trench to protect the duffs from 
sparks and heat, when the fire burned through 
the inner side. Several wardens report dig- 
ging 15 to 20 miles of such trenches. 

When other methods failed or could not be 
used the wardens resorted to back firing. Often 
the fires became crown fires, or were of such 
volume of heat that men could not approach 
them. In such cases trenches were prepared, 
and fire was applied all along the side next 
the approaching forest fire. If the trenches 
could then be defended successfully for a 
short time, the fires thus set would burn a 
distance back from the trench, thus clearing 
away much of the combustible matter and rob- 
bing the conflagration of its energy when the 
two lines of fire finally met Most of the war- 
dens who employed this experiment report good 
success in its use, and some say that without it 
they could have made no effective defense at 
all. 

These methods were fairly successful as long 
as enough help could be had and there was no 
strong wind. But about May 28 to June 3 (the 
latter being the worst day) high winds oc- 
curred in the Adirondacks, fanning smoulder- 
ing fires into activity. As a result fire fight- 
ing ‘became generally ineffective. The woods 
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became so hot and smoky that everyone was 
compelled to take refuge in the clearings and 
to confine his efforts to an attempt to save 
the threatened cottages, camps, hotels, and 
farm buildings. The destruction of the entire 
region seemed not at all improbable, for in the 
dense pall of smoke it was impossible to tell 
where the fires were. In some localities these 
unseen fires could be heard distinctly, and the 
nights were almost as bright as the days from 
the glare. People frequently slept on the floors 
to avoid the smoke. 

It was only the timely appearance of heavy 
rains, beginning June 7, that brought the 
fires under control. Hundreds of men 
dropped their tools that day and slept the 
sleep of utter physical exhaustion. Another 
week of strain would have beaten down all 
defense. 

Fire fighting had been carried on practically 
without cessation for six weeks. It cost the 
State, local authorities and corporations, taken 
altogether, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$175,000. Each town must pay one-half its 
authorized fire bill. This will work hardship 
in many towns of small population, for the 
bills of some of them amount to as much as 
$10,000 or $12,000. To meet one-half this 
amount will require a decided rise in rate of 
taxation, or possibly the issue of bonds. 


= 


THE MENACE OF FOREST DESTRUCTION 


The climatic history of the old world 
will repeat itself in America. If forest 
destruction, at its present rate of reckless- 
ness, should continue much longer, our 
continent will have to dry up. So will an 
orator who should venture to urge that 
fact upon a boodle legislature, in this era 
of lumber trusts. But the fact remains, 
and its significance may be inferred from 
the experience of the Mediterranean coast 
lands, where thousands of god-gardens 
have been turned into Gehennas of 
wretchedness and desolation. By tree 
destruction alone a territory of 4,500,000 
square miles has been withdrawn from 
the habitable area of our planet. The 
physical history of the eastern hemi- 
sphere is the history of a desert that orig- 
inated somewhere near the cradle of the 
Caucasian race—in Bactria, perhaps, and, 
spreading westward and southward, has 
blighted the Edens of three continents like 
a devouring fire and is now scorching the 
west coast of Africa, and sending its 
warning sand clouds far out to seaward. 
—Dr. Felix L. Oswald, in National 
Magazine. 
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NEW YORK ARBOR DAY PLANTING 


The following table gives the number 
of school districts in New York state 


which have observed arbor day and the 
number of trees planted each year since 


the law went into effect: 


Number of Trees 
Year. districts planted. 
MR. Soc ees 681 24,166 
1890. .. 106 27; 
1891... 8,956 25; 
1892. . 5 20,622 
MD cs Si nsidedsaeves 8,783 15,973 
WR 5.3 Sass sipuwaemaxt 9,057 16,524 
MN 45 30s. can towinta 8,450 15,073 
SDN ae ee ae 9,823 16,569 
Is 5 ors \o:sieimardd caning 9,921 17,075 
MRS sss. shan weatees 0,885 18,429 
AIRES wera s oe 9,883 16,357 
GOIN, os ais soe carers 10,251 15,045 
OO EEL ie er 9,803 16,701 
Roe, pies 9,803 19,320 

TOE ck te Shines oe 265,637 
od 


WHAT IS FORESTRY? 

Ernest Bruncken, in “North American 
Forests and Forestry” says : 

“For let it be understood as clearly as the 
English language can express it: Forestry 
is not, as many imagine, the science or 
natural history of woodlands; nor is it 
the art of planting trees ; nor that of pre- 
serving woodlands. It embraces all these 
things, or at least special phases of them 
are required in its practice. But it is made 
up of many things besides. Nor should it 
be forgotten that forestry as such is not 
a matter for poets, artists, or sentimental- 
ists, nor even for lovers of sport with rod 
and gun. ... 

“If forestry is not all this, what under 
the sun is it? the impatient reader will 
be ready to cry. It is simply the art of 
managing forests and utilizing them for 
the benefit of their owners. As soon as 
a human being begins to take for his use 
the manifold natural sources of wealth 
contained in the primeval woods, he prac- 
tices the art of forestry. 

“If forestry is nothing more than the 
utilization of forests, it necessarily fol- 
lows that improved methods cannot be 
inimical to the interests of forest own- 
ers. That is the best method’ of forestry 
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which is to the greatest advantage of the 
proprietor of the wood. wi 

“The private owners of woodlands, 
however, are not the only parties inter- 
ested in the rational treatment of the for- 
ests of North America, for on skilful for- 
estry depends the supply of one of the 
greatest necessities of civilized life, and 
with improper forestry methods several 
of our most important industries must 
soon begin to decay. Besides, the extent 
and character of the forests have a power- 
ful influence on the climatic and physi- 
ographical conditions of the country.” 

= ’ 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 

The officers of the American Civic As- 
sociation (merger of the American League 
for Civic Improvement and the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association) have 
reason to feel greatly encouraged over 
the conditions reported to the first meet- 
ing of its executive board last month. 
Departments are being rapidly organized 
for definite work and substantial contri- 
butions to the cause in money as well as 
service were reported. The administra- 
tive affairs have been centralized in the 
office of the First Vice-President, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Mr. C. M. Robinson 
having resigned as secretary. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Mr. 
Woodruff. 

=> 


TOPICS IN OCTOBER MAGAZINES 

An Unusual Country House: The unique 
handiwork of a California editor. Heririetta P. 
Keith. Booklovers. 

A Public Wash House. Cara Reese. Good 
Housekeeping. 

The Yale Summer School of Forestry. James 
W. Pinchot. World’s Work. 

The Spread of Vacation Schools. 
Shaw. World’s Work. 

Windows and Window Motives. E. C. Holtz- 
oper. Country Life. 


Adele M. 


Evolution of the Country Porch. Walter E. 
Andrews. House Beautiful. 

Inoculating the Ground (discovery in scien- 
tific agriculture). Gilbert H. Grosvenor. Cen- 
tury. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


“Moisture Means Millions” is the motto of 
California Water and Forest Association. 

The total area of forest reserves belonging 
to the National Government at the close of 
1903 was 63,005,254 acres. Seventeen national 
parks, situated in fifteen states and territories, 
protect the forests on 3,654,825 acres, and 68,- 
557 acres of woodland are included in eight 
military reservations. 

Every twenty-four hours the railroads, 
manufacturers and home builders of the 
United States demand twenty-five thousand 
acres of timber land. That is, there is a 
daily consumption of all the wood the trees in 
twenty-five thousand acres supply.—J. Sterling 
Morton, ex-Secretary of Agriculture. 

The main point is that we fail to rate the 
forest as a living perpetual resource. Coal, 
copper and other resources become in time 
exhausted, but the forest if properly treated 
will yield an. income forever. It will supply 
labor and feed other industries for all time 
if the rules of silviculture are rigidly practiced. 
—John Gifford. 

Canada is far in advance of the United 
States in her laws for forest perpetuation. On 
Crown Land licentiates are forbidden to cut 
pine trees measuring less than twelve inches in 
diameter, spruce trees less than eleven inches 
and other trees less than nine inches. Some 
inferior trees, used for wood pulp only, may 
be cut if seven inches in diameter, measure- 
ments made at the stump.—Arboriculture. 

There are now 203,132 miles of railroad track 
in this country, and the number of ties re- 
quired merely for renewal, amounts annually 
to something like 114,000,000. The increasing 
scarcity and rise in price of ties has led many 
railroad systems to consider provision for 
future needs. The Bureau of Forestry codper- 
ating with railroads has undertaken extensive 
experiments to determine the best methods for 
increasing length of service of ties and bridge 
timbers, not alone by preservative treatment of 
low grade timbers but by mechanical devices 
to lessen wear and tear. 

Besides the Bureau of Forestry, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Gen- 
eral Land Office and the Division of Geog- 
raphy, both under the Department of the In- 
terior, are concerned in forest work. The 
General Land Office through its Division of 
Forestry, has to do with the administration of 
the Federal Forest Reserves. The Division of 
Geography, which is a part of the United States 
Geological Survey service, has to do at 
present with the classification and description 
of forest lands in the federal reserves and to 
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a certain extent concerns itself with govern- 
ment forest lands outside of the reserves. 


“First and foremost, you can never afford to 
forget for a moment what is the object of our 
forest policy. That object is not to preserve 
the forests because they are beautiful, though 
that is good in itself; nor because they are 
refuges for the wild creatures of the wilder- 
ness, though that, too, is good in itself; but 
the primary object of our forest policy, as of 
the land policy of the United States, is the 
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making of prosperous homes. It is part of the 
traditional policy of the home-making of our 
country. The whole effort of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the forests must be 
directed to this end, keeping in view the fact 
that it is not only necessary to start the homes 
as prosperous, but to keep them so. You caa- 
start a prosperous home by destroying the 
forest but you cannot keep it prosperous that 
way.—President Roosevelt in California ad- 
dress. 


= 
CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


I 
FORESTRY 

Roll-call: Name a tree having commercial 
value and state some of its uses. 

Correlation: Appoint some person to outline 
briefly the inter-relation of the civic 
topics in the November CHAUTAUQUAN: 
German Forestry, Reading Journey, Sur- 
vey of Civic Betterment, Highways and 
Byways, Talk About Books, etc. 

Summary: Epitomize article on German 
Forestry by Raphael G. Zon in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for November. 

A Definition: “What is Forestry?” See For- 
ests-and Forestry, etc., in North Ameri- 
can Forests and Forestry, Ernest 
Bruncken; What is Forestry? B. E. 
Fernow, Bureau of Forestry. 

Map Study: Use a large map to indicate the 
prevailing types of forest in different 
sections. See General Forest Map of 
the United States in First Book of For- 
estry, Filbert Roth. Locate also the na- 
tional parks and forest reserves. Col- 
ored crayon on a cheap railroad map 
will make this exercise more graphic. 


Symposium: “The Worth of the Forests.” 
(a) “Forest Industries.” See Influ- 
ences of Forests Upon the Lumber In- 
dustry, O. W. Price, Bureau of Forestry; 
Forestry and the Lumber Supply, Bu- 
reau of Forestry; Practical Forestry, 
John Gifford; First Book of Forestry, 
Filibert Roth; North American Forests 
and Forestry, Ernest Bruncken; copies 
of Arboriculture. (b) “Study of a 
Tree—The Catalpa.” Address Arboricul- 
ture, Connersville, Ind. (c) “Forests 
in Relation to Irrigation, Water Sup- 
ply and Floods.” See _ Forest 
Influences, Bureau of Forestry; 
Earth as Modified by Human Action, G. 
P. Marsh; Irrigation in the United 
States, F. W. Newell; Should the For- 
ests Be Preserved? California Water 
and Forest Association, San Francisco. 

Paper: “Foes of the Forest.” See Primer 
of Forestry, Gifford Pinchot, Bureau of 
Forestry; Tenth Census of the United 
States, 1880, Vol. 9; Forest Growth and 
Sheep Grazing, E. V. Colville, Bureau 
of Forestry; First Book of Forestry, 
Filibert Roth; North American For- 
ests and Forestry, Ernest Bruncken, 


Paper: “Governmental and Administrative 
Reforms Needed.” See North American 
Forests and Forestry, Ernest Bruncken; 
inquire of forest associations and per- 
iodicals; Irrigation Institutions, Elwood 
Mead. 


Report: “State and Local Forestry Problems.” 
Note forests, wood-lots, needs of man- 
ufacturers, etc. Address Bureau of For- 
estry, and state forestry officials and 
associations to secure any data available 
about the situation in your .state or 
neighborhood. See Forestry for Farm- 
ers, B. E. Fernow, Department of Agri- 
culture; Woodlot, H. S. Graves and R. 
T. Fisher, Bureau of Forestry. 


Discussion: “What Can We Do?” See sug- 
gestions under this caption following 
these programs. 

Address: “Foresty as a Profession.” See 
Beginnings of Professional Forestry, B. 
E. Fernow, in Fifth Annual Report New 
York Fisheries, Game and Forest Com- 
mission; North American Forests and 
Forestry, Ernest Bruncken. Address 
Forest Quarterly, Ithaca, New York; 
the various forest schools; Bureau of 
Forestry. 

Book Review or Reading of Selections: 
Forest,” Edward Stewart White. 


“The 


II 


TREES AND TREE PLANTING 


Roll-call: Name a tree, adding a quotation 
or mention of some notable characteris- 
tic of its form or habit. 

Book Review: Introduce the audience to 
(a) Among Green Trees, J. E. Rogers; 
(b) ‘Getting Acquainted With the 
Trees, J. H. McFarland. 

Readings: “The Tree in Prose and Verse.” 
See Trees in Prose and Poetry, G. L. 
Stone and M. G. Fickett; arbor day ma- 
terial supplied free or at nominal prices 
by state superintendents of education, 
and by educational publishers. 

Paper: “Arbor Day—Its Origin, Purpose and 
Application.” See Arbor Day, five cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., see also under “Readings” 


above. 
Symposium: “Importance of the Tree.” (a) 
Esthetic, See Forest Trees and Forest 
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Scenery, G. F. Schwarz; Tree es 
on Streets and Highways, W. F. 
(b) Health. See Vegetation a — 
edy for the Summer Heat of Cities, 
Popular Science Monthly, Feb. 1899; 
Forest Influences, Bureau of Forestry. 
Report: A Study of Local Tree Problems, 
including the apparent need of trees, the 
kinds to plant, those not suited for local 
use, suggestions as to distance apart, 
particular trees for specified streets, co- 
operative supervision of pruning, or 
better, the municipal control of trees out- 
side the property line, etc. See Protec- 
tection of Shade Trees in Towns and 
Cities, E. H. Jenkins and H. S. Graves, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Tree Planting in St. Louis, En- 
glemann Botanical Club; Tree Planting 
on Streets and Highways, W. F. Fox. 
Report: “The Study of Forest and Tree 
Topics.” Consider what clubs, college. 
high school, elementary school, and 
individual students may do to secure an 
appreciative understanding of these 
important topics. See Elementary For- 
estry, and Trees for School Gardens, in 
Nature Study and Life, C. F. Hodge. 
Illustrated Talk: “How to Plant and How to 
Care for Trees.” See How to Set Out 
Trees and Shrubbery, Youth’s Compan- 
ion; Landscape Gardening as Applied 
to Home Decoration, S. T. Maynard; 
Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds, 
W. L. Hall, Department of Agriculture ; 
Beautifying the Home Grounds, L. C. 
Corbett, Department of Agriculture. 
Paper: “Our National Parks.” See Our Na- 
tional Parks, John Muir; Short Ac- 
count of the Big Trees of California, 
Bureau of Forestry; publications of pas- 
senger departments of Southern Pacific, 
Northern Pacific and other railroads. 
Song: “The Patriot Planters.” In How to 
Set Out Trees and Shrubbery, Youth’s 
Companion. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

Valuable and attractive articles will be found 
in World’s Work, Review of Reviews, 
and other periodicals. Use Readers’ 
Guide, Cumulative, Poole’s or other in- 
dexes. 

Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Superintendent of Docu- 
ments will all supply additional matter. 
Address Washington, D. C., or through 
your congressman. 


FORESTRY PERIODICALS 

Forestry and Irrigation, Washington, D. C. 
Arboriculture, Connersville, Ind. For- 
est Leaves, Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. Forestry Quar- 
terly, Ithaca, N. Y. Woodland and Road 
side, Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion, Boston. Water and Forest, Cal- 
ifornia Water and Forest Association, 
San Francisco. 


SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY 
Yale Forest School, New Haven, Conn. Bilt- 
more Forest School, Biltmore, N. 
University of Michigan Forest School, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Harvard Univer- 


sity Forest School, Cambridge Mass. 
More or less complete forest courses 
are offered by several other American 
colleges and universities. 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS 


American Forestry Association: Secretary, 
Edward A. Bowers, New Haven, Conn. 
International Society of Arboriculture, 
Secretary, J. P. Brown, Connersville, 
Ind. Society of American Foresters, 
Secretary, George B. Sudworth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Forestry is essentially a commercial propo- 
sition. Hence the study programs given above 
intend to aid in giving an understanding of 
the public policy needed to preserve an indus- 
try and a business of far reaching economic 
importance. 

The program on trees and tree-planting is 
added as a help towards awakening popular 
interest in the social and esthetic values 
of the tree. 

Probably every interested individual or cir- 
cle can carry out one or more of the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

Write your state and national legislators 
urging their support for judicious forest legis- 
lation, and requesting that reports and other 
publications be sent to you. 

Suggest that the schools use forestry litera- 
ture as supplementary reading. Attractive ma- 
terial can be secured at little or no cost. 

Try for a general observance of arbor day. 
Pledge members and friends to plant one tree 
annually for say five years. 

Suggest that farmers’ institutes, teachers’ as- 
sociations, business men’s clubs and _ other 
bodies discuss forestry. 

Give moral and financial aid by joining a 
forestry association. 

Secure samples of the forest periodicals— 
a number of them may be found interesting 
enough to be taken regularly. 

Invite editors to use forest news, and prom- 
ise to have a “news letter” mailed to them 
regularly, as noted below. 

Suggest that local libraries secure books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, many of which can 
be obtained without expense, and then call 
attention to them in various ways. 

Look up definitions of the following, and 
introduce them as a feature of the program: 
silviculture, arboriculture, arbor day, forest re- 
serves, national parks, wood-lot, forestry, tree 
nurseries, etc. Many worthy interests suffer 
largely from incomplete and inaccurate under- 
standing of the terms used in press and plat- 
form discussions of the subject. 

An interesting object lesson for home or 
school or public park, will be the planting of 
a few seeds and recording their growth year by 
year. By all means include the Catalpa speci- 
osa, seeds of which can be secured by enclos 
ing return postage to Mr. J. P. Brown, Con- 
nersville, Ind. 

Valuable data will be obtained by taking 
a census of trees in public places. If the school 
teachers will take charge, possibly in codp- 
eration with a committee of club women, the 
work can be correlated happily with nature 
study and civics. The city streets, parks, etc., 




















can be charted and divided into small blocks, 
each in charge of a boy or girl. The loca- 
tion of trees can be indicated, and where pos- 
sible, the species. A teacher or other compe- 
tent person can make corrections which will 
serve as material for further study. As the 
proper care of trees, and their normal appear- 
ance is brought out in the class room, the boys 
and girls may exercise judgment and observa- 
tion by critically viewing the trees in their re- 
spective districts. If some one with authority 
will indicate the right distance between the 
trees, proper location, and the like, arithmetic 
work may include measurements of tree loca- 
tions, etc. Many other expedients are possi- 
ble, all leading to intelligent interest in the 
tree, and the increased planting of the proper 
trees in the right places. Many suggestions 
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to these ends will be found in the Junior Citi- 
zen League department. of Boys and Girls, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Correspondence regarding any of the fol- 
lowing may be addressed, with return postage 
enclosed, to Bureau of Civic Co-operation, 5711 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago: 

Addresses of state forest officials or com- 
missioners, and state forest associations. 

Use of an elaborated bibliography of for- 
est books and periodical references. 

Securing by purchase or loan any of the pub- 
lications not obtainable. 

Six brochures by Dr. C. A. Schenck of 
Biltmore Forest School. Price thirty cents. 

Forest news letters that may be sent to 
editors who agree to use some of the ma- 
terial. 


News Summary and Current Events Programs 


DOMESTIC 


September 2—Fire destroys $800,000 worth 
of property in Memphis, Tenn. 

3.—Seventeen members of the British Parlia- 
ment arrive at New York, bound for Inter- 
Parliamentary Congress at St. Louis. 

4.—Fire in tenement house in New York kills 
14 persons. 

5.—Maneuvers between 26,000 United States 
troops and state militia are begun at Manassas, 
Virginia. Jeffcezson Davis, Democrat, is elected 
governor of Arkansas for the third time. 

6.—Republicans elect state ticket in Ver- 
mont by majority of 31,500. 

7.—Threatened strike on the New York 
Interborough railway is averted, the demands 
of the employes being granted. 

8.—Judge Parker, addressing a delegation 
of Democratic editors, charges the Republican 
administration with extravagance. Eighth 
annual international geographic congress be- 
gins sessions at Washington. Utah Democrats 
declare for separation of the Mormon church 
from state politics. Butchers’ strike, by an- 
nouncement of President Donnelly, is declared 
at an end at Chicago. 

9o.—Maneuvers at Manassas, Virginia—the 
third battle of Bull Run—are ended. 

10.—New York butchers, dissatisfied with 
President Donnelly, form a new union. 

11.—Russian cruiser Lena, from Vladivos- 
tok, arrives in San Francisco for repairs. 

12.—Maine Republicans elect state t'cket with 
a majority of 27,130. Executive council of 
American Federation of Labor holds sessions 
at Washington to hear labor disputes. 

13.—Inter-Parliamentary Congress at St. 
Louis declares for intervention to stop the 
Russo-Japanese war, and also for a new Hague 
conference. 

15.—Colorado Republicans re-nominate Gev- 
ernor Peabody on a law and order platform. 
New York Republicans nominate Lieutenant 
Governor Frank W. Higgins for governor. 
Russian cruiser Lena is ordered to be dis- 
mantled by the United States authorities, and 
to be placed in the custody of the naval auth- 
orities. 

19.—At Huntsville, Ala., the special grand 
jury called to investigate the lynching and 





burning of three negroes, recommends the im- 
peachment of the sheriff, chief of police and 
mayor. 

20. New York state Democrats nominate 
Judge D-Cady Herick of Albany for gover- 
nor. Tennessee begins suit against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for infringement of the new 
anti-trust law. 

21.—President Roosevelt returns to Wash- 
ington after spending the summer at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island. : 

23.—The Standard Oil Company, found guilty 
of violating the Tennessee anti-trust law, is 
fined $5,000. Canadians, at Vancouver, seize 
American ship for alleged poaching on the 
fisheries. 

24.—President Roosevelt announces to the 
Interparliamentary Union meeting at Wash- 
ington, that he will soon make a call for a 
second peace congress at The Hague. Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is entertained by the 
President at the White House. Near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in a railroad collision, 66 are 
killed and 125 injured. 

25.—The Deering, McCormick and Plano 
branches of the International Harvester Com- 
pany resume work after two weeks idleness, 
giving employment to 9,000 men. 


FOREIGN 


September 2.—Russians under General Kuro- 
patkin, are driven across Taitse river by the 
Japanese, with heavy loss. 

3.—General Kuropatkin retreats toward 
Mukden, leaving General Stakelburg with 25,000 
men surrounded at Liaoyang by Japanese. 
Government troops in Uruguay defeat insur- 
gent troops, fatally wounding General Saraiva, 
their leader. 

4.—General Stakelburg escapes from the Jap- 
anese and rejoins General Kuropatkin. Liao- 
yang is taken by Japanese, under General Ku- 
roki, with heavy losses. , 

6.—Congress of English trades unions at 
Leeds, England, declares for a ministry of 
labor and against compulsory arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes. Extradition treaty with the 
United States is ratified by Cuban senate. 
7.—Sviatopolk-Mirsky is appointed by the 
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of the interior. American consul at Ka 
—s intense suffering among the y Poovey 

3,500 of whom have perished by massacre and 
famine. 

8.—Kuropatkin reported to have lost 17,000 
men in the battles around Liaoyang, the Jap- 
anese loss being 17,530. 

10.—A treaty is signed between British and 
grand lama of Tibet, the latter yielding to de- 
mands of the former. 

11.—Government troops are defeated by 
Uruguayan insurgents. 

15.—Japan declares a protectorate of Kam- 
chatka. Fire.destroys $500,000 worth of prop- 
erty in Halifax. An heir to the Italian throne 
is born and named Humbert, Prince of Pied- 
mont. 

16.—King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, as a 
thanksgiving offering for the birth of his son, 
gives $200,000 to the workman’s old age fund, 
and declares amnesty for certain offenses. 
general strike in Italy is called by the Socialists. 

19.—Socialist strike in Italy spreads to many 
cities, bloodshed resulting in Rome, where 
strikers are charged by the cavalry. Russia, of 
all the powers, refuses to instruct her minister 
to attend the coronation of King Peter at Bel- 
grade. 

20.—Russia protests against Anglo-Tibetan 
treaty. In inter-Semitic riot in London be- 
tween the Orthodox and non-conforming Jews 
on the Day of Atonement, many are injured. 

21.—King Peter is crowned at Belgrade. 
Fire destroys $500,000 worth of property at 
Montreal. 

22.—Mormons are prohibited from preach- 
ing their doctrines in Hungary. 
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Tzar to succeed the late M. Plehve as peed 


24.—Italian Socialists present a petition to 
convoke the parliament to consider the gov- 
ernment strike policy. 

25.—In a reorganization of the Manchurian 
army, General Grippenberg is made commander 
of the third army corps. Peace negotiations 
between the government and the insurgents in 
Uruguay are successful. Prince Mirsky, the 
Russian Minister of the Interior, at Vilna, 
Russia, promises impartial and just dealing 
with the Jews. 

29.—Alderman John Pound is elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 

30.—Ninety-one bags of mail destined for 
the United States, are rifled between Paris and 
Havre, France. 


OBITUARY 


September 1.—Charles B. Spahr, editor of 
Current Literature, lost at sea. 

8—Rev. George C. Lorimer, pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
dies at Aix-les-Bains, France. 

18.—Prince Herbert Bismarck, son of the late 
Fiirst Bismarck, dies at Fredricksruhe. 

23.—Lafcadio Hearn, the author of “Chita” 
and “Stray Leaves from Strange Literature,” 
dies at Tokyo, Japan. 

24.—Professor Nels Finsen, discoverer of the 
application of the blue light, dies at Copen- 
hagen. 

25.—Rear-Admiral Fernando P. Gilmore dies 
at New York. Louis Fleischman, the million- 
oe hee and philanthropist, dies at New ~ 

ork. 


30.—George Frisbie Hoar, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, aged 78 years. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 

1. Roll-call: Examples of “graft,” large or 
small. 

2. Papers: (a) Report on Geographic Con- 


gress (opened at Washington, Sept. 8; 
see article by Cyrus C. Adams, “The 
Gathering of Geographers in America,” 
Review of Reviews for October) ;(b) 
The Evolution of the Automobile; (c) 
Humor of the Presidential Campaign; 
(d) Character Sketch of United States 
Senator George F. Hoar. 

3. Address: The Function of Letters of Ac- 
ceptance in American politics. 

4. Readings: (a) From “Frenzied Finance,” 
by Thomas W. Lawson, Everybody’s for 
October; (b) From “The History of 
the Standard Oil Company,” by Ida M. 
Tarbell, McClure’s for October; (c) 
From “How the American Boy Is Edu- 
cated,” by Walter L. Hervey, Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN ffor November; (d) 
From “Inoculating the Ground,” by 
Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Century for Oc- 
tober; (e) From “The American City,” 
by Delos F. Wilcox. 

5. Discussion: What is the use of calling 
another peace conference at The Hague 
on the part of the United States? 

6. Cartoon Exhibition: Award prize to the 


person who selects and brings to the 


meeting the best campaign cartoon for 
exhibition. 


FOREIGN 


1. Map Review. Depict progress of Russo- 
Japanese war during the month. 

2. Character Study: Lafcadio Hearn as in- 
terpreter of Japan to the world. Sketch 
romantic career to his death Sept. 26, 
and give extracts from “Stray Leaves 
from Strange Literature,” “In Ghostl 
Japan,” “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 
“Reveries and Studies in New Ja yan,” 
“Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation,” etc. 

3. Paper: Results of the British Expedi- 
tion into Tibet (treaty announced Sept. 


15). 

4. Readings: (a) From “Russian Poverty 
and Business Distress,” by E. J. Dillon, 
Review of Reviews for October; (b) 
From “Czarism at Bay,” by Karl Blind, 
North American Review for October ; <°? 
From “The Japanese Spirit,” by 
bushige Amenomori, Atlantic for Octo- 
ber; (d) From “The Immediate Future 
of Ireland, ” by T. P. O’Connor, Cosmo- 
Frenc for October; (e) From “Ten 

renchmen of the Nineteenth Century,” 
M. Warren. 

5. Bletasion: What ought to be declared 

contraband of war? 
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The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, com- 
plete in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
1904-05 beginning with September, has been 
arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading in place of hap- 
hazard, hit or miss reading to no purpose. The 
course consists of the seven leading serial topics 
entitled, “Social Progress in Europe,” “A 
Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany,” 
“German Master Musicians,” “Civic Lessons 
from Europe,” “Scientific Contributions to So- 
cial Welfare,” “How the American Boy is 
Educated,” and “Nature Study” (the last 
named beginning in October). 

This brief course offers to individuals a 
means of making the time spent in reading 
count for something during the year. It is 
planned to give a background, a standard of 
judgment, power of discrimination, sense of 
proportion, in a word education along lines of 
present-day importance, that will make all 
one’s reading of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular depart- 
ments of the magazine relate to features of the 
course and constitute important sidelights upon 
it. “Highways and Byways” editorial com- 
ment on the current events with special refer- 
ence to the serial topics, “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” “Talk About Books,’ “News 
Summary,” programs, helps and hints, and 
special supplementary articles represent a use- 
ful and entertaining variety. 

One does not need to become a member of 
any organization to get the benefit of this 
“group plan” of reading. There is no member- 
ship fee and the course is offered to individual 
readers complete in the magazine for the year. 


RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 

In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who 
have read the Spare. Minute Course serials 
named above. These will be known as “Speci- 
fied Reading.” For reading the other “recom- 
mended” serials and departments in the maga- 
zine a seal on the certificate will be awarded. 


SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 
The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is 
especially adapted to the use of clubs and so- 
cieties. It should be particularly helpful to 
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clubs of men, school literary societies, church 

young people’s societies, organizations in shops 

and stores, and other groups of busy people 
with few opportunities and limited time. 

The program suggestions outlined under this 
heading will be based upon features of the 
“Social Progress Year” of topics as presented 
from month to month in this magazine. It is 
better to choose a few program suggestions 
and carry them out well than to try to do too 
much at a single session. 

Quiz: How Much Useful Reading can be 
acomplished in 20 minutes per day. Ask 
for estimates, suggestive plans and actual 
experiences. 

Summary: Epitomize article on “Reaction and 
the Republican Revival,” by F. A. Ogg, 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Discussion: Resolved that government by a 
true aristocracy is preferable to govern- 
ment by pure democracy. (Compare 
Thomas Jefferson’s theories with. An- 
drew -Jackson’s in this connection). 

Readings: (a) From “Forestry in Germany,” 
by Raphael G. Zon, in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN (Extracts showing governmental 
control) ; (b) From “Federal Government 
of Switzerland,” by Marvin R. Vincent; 
(c) From “A Country Without Strikes,” 
by Henry Demarest Lloyd; (d) From 
“Hanover, Hildesheim, Brunswick,” by 
Clara M. Stearns, in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN; (e) From Judson’s “Europe in 
the Nineteenth Century,” chapters V, VII 
and VII; (f) From “How the American 
Boy Is Educated,” articles by Walter L. 
Hervey, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Papers: (a) Music as an Expression of Na- 
tional Life. (For suggestions see articles 
on “German Master Musicians” in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN); (6) Character Sketch 
of Metternich (compare with Machi- 
avelli). 

Address: Cures for Corruption. 

Additional program material may be found in 
“Current Events Programs,” “Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Local Circles,” “The Travel Club,” 
“Civic Progress Programs,” etc., on other pages 
of this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Chautauqua Spare Minute 
Course, Chautauqua, New York. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


One of the most wholesome experiences 
of a European traveler, if he be open 
minded, is that of studying the ways of his 
neighbors, and profiting by their suc- 
cesses. We used to hear a good deal 
about the “effete monarchies of Europe,” 
but it would seem that the remark was 
usually made by some stay-at-home in- 
dividual. Our Chautauqua Reading Jour- 
neys will be of great value if they help 
those of us who may not cross the ocean, 
to get something of the breadth of view 
which the right-minded traveler secures. 
Apropos of our visit this month to Han- 
over, is the following comment made by a 
writer in The Century Magazine a few 
years ago: 

“There is no reason in the uature of things 
why the streets of Hanover which are beauti- 
fully paved and kept should be better than 
those of Jersey City or Newark which cities 
are as large as Hanover and richer, though 
their streets are probably the meanest and for- 
lornest in the whole civilized world.” 

Later on in ovr study of Berlin we 
shall give special attention to Germany’s 
way of dealing with citv problems. 


<= 


MAPS FOR THE STUDY OF GERMANY 


For the study of German history, mans 
showing territorial changes are especially 
important, since not only the boundary 
lines of the empire were constantly tak- 
ing on new relationships, but the various 
units ruled by the “Holy Roman Emper- 
ors,” were of a most kaleidoscopic nature, 


A very simple way to work out the prob- 
lem is for the circle to appoint a commit- 
tee of three on “maps.” From The Chau- 
tauqua Press, Chautauqua, New York, 
small outline maps of Europe can be se- 
cured at the rate of six for ten cents. En- 
cyclopedias, school histories, and geogra- 
phies can easily be found which will show 
the different historical periods and by the 
use of colored crayons the committee can 
easily prepare a series of very valuable 
maps. These should be hung on the wall 
at each meeting where Germany is under 
consideration, and readers will be sur- 
prised to find how these maps will help 
to unravel the tangles of European his- 
tory. Desirable periods to cover are “The - 
Empire of Charlemagne as divided in’ 
843.” “The Empire under Otto the 
Great,” “Germany during the Reforma- 
tion,” “Germany at the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War,” “Europe in 1812,” 
“Europe after the Congress at Vienna.” 

An excellent map of modern. Germany 
can also be secured from the Chautauqua 
Office for twenty cents. 


— 


“Oh wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day.” 


One of the early members of the C. L. 
S. C. who joined the Class of ’82 at Chau- 
tauqua in 1878 was Mr. Albert M. Mar- 
tin of Pittsburg. With his keen interest 
in progressive movements Mr. Martin 
was quick to see what a splendid oppor- 
tunity there was for Chautauqua in his 
own city, and on his return home he 
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organized the Pittsburg Circle with three 
hundred. members, the largest Chautauqua 
Circle in the world: From those early 
days of 1878 Mr. Martin kept up a vital 
connection with the C. L. S. C. until ill 
health made active codperation impossible. 
His position as “Gen- 
eral Secretary,” to 
which he was appoint- 
ed soon after the C. L, 
S. C. was organized. 
gave him many oppor- 
tunities to serve the 
cause by tongue and 
pen. A strong influ- 
ence among the local 
Chautauquans of Pitts- 
burg, he also gave 
substantial aid in 
working out the plans 
of the C. L. S. C. 
system in its formative 
period. His little 
hand-book on “Local 
Circles and How to Conduct Them” 
was the inspiration of many a cir- 
cle. At Chautauqua he was active as 
a Round Table leader and after the death 
of Rev. A. H. Gillet, the original C. L. 
S. C. “Messenger,” was appointed to that 
position. Mr. Martin was widely known 
ameng the older Chautauquans, who 
while they will regret to learn of his re- 
cent death in California can but feel grate- 
ful that he is no longer called upon to 
keep up his heroic struggle against odds 
that were hopeless. He will be remem- 
bered as a brave, cheerful spirit, quietly 
and effectively contributing to Chautau- 
qua’s welfare by every means in his power 
and asking no recognition beyond that of 
further opportunities for service. 

Within the past six months another C. 
L. S. C. leader who won distinction in a 
foreign field has also been called away. 
Mrs, Theresa M. Mackay, formerly Miss 
Campbell, first carried the C. L. S. C. to 
South Africa in 1884, organizing the 
work among the girls of the graduating 
class of the Huguenot Seminary. Miss 
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MARTIN 
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tary of the C. L. 
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Campbell soon after went to another part 
of Africa, but the C. L. S. C. work under 
the leadership of Miss M. E. Landfear 
continued to reach other graduates of the 
seminary and through them and others 
many isolated homes all through Southern 
Africa. 


= 


There are two types of men who help us 
in the struggle. The one is in the midst of 
the battle, the smoke stings his eyes. He 
knows he must strike and strike hard, and 
he myst carry the issue through struggle in 
the battle. To this class of men belong 
Aeschylus, Dante, Michael Angelo, Victor Hugo, 
Carlyle. These are conscious of the struggle, 
of the necessity that we work while it is day. 

The other class climbs the heights to see 
the prospect’; they see the issue of life dnd an- 
ticipate what is coming at the end. To ‘the 
second class of men of large spiritual vision, 
who can see the great struggle of life, it is 
all the more abstract, more in the air. Soph- 
ocles, Raphael, Goethe, Emerson belong in 
this second class. If we accept the one class, 
let us accept the other. Let us be glad that it 
takes many kinds of minds and hearts to make 
the world better—Edward Howard Griggs. 


a 


NOTES 


Miss Merington’s review of the four 
C. L. S. C. books for this year in the de- 
partment of “Talk About Books” in this 
issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, puts before 
the reader in a very picturesque way the 
relation of the various parts of the course 
to the whole, and will be very illuminating 
to old as well as to new Chautauquans. It 
is also very useful as a campaign docu- 
ment. Mark this part of the magazine 
and send it to some friend who is unac- 
quainted with Chautauqua work and you 
will have done a good service to that 
friend and to Chautauqua. 

Some years ago THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
published a “Reading Journey through 
France” consisting of nine articles upon 
Paris and the provinces. This Reading 
Journey has since then been published in 
pamphlet form and circle program makers 
will find it very useful as offering supple- 
mentary material for the use of the circle. 





Cot. &..C, 


Its bibliographies are very full and dis- 
criminating. |The pamphlet can be se- 
cured from the Chautauqua Office, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., for one dollar. In clubs 
of ten or more at reduced rates. 
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in “News from the 


) 


letter 
Circles.’ 


(See Norwegian 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF GERMAN HISTORY 

The Reading Journey for this month 
introduces us to one of the oldest towns 
in Germany—Hildesheim—giving us an 


opportunity to look into the beginnings 
of German history, concretely illustrated 
in the legends and buildings of this quaint 


old spot. A brief outline of the great 

periods of German history is given here. 

This will be useful throughout our travels 

in Germany and will serve as a back- 

ground into which we may fit the scenes 
and incidents which other places to be 
visited will suggest. 

Charlemagne. 768-814. 

Louis (The Pious). 814-840. Son of Charle- 
magne. A weak ruler at whose death a 
period of anarchy ensued for three years. 

Louis (The German). 843-76. The Treaty of 
Verdun in 843 led to the division of the 
empire between the three sons of Louis. 
France fell to Charles the Bold, Germany 
to Louis the German and a middle territory 
including Italy and Lorraine to the North 
Sea was given to Lothar. The kingdom of 
the latter was soon broken up and for cen- 
turies was the source of constant feuds be- 
tween France and Germany. : 

A period of changes. 876-918. The death of 
Louis left divisions in the empire and \con- 
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stant readjustments. An invasion of the 
Northmen brought many Danes into the 


country. The coming of the Hungarians in 
large numbers was a. source of great terror. 
The emperor Conrad at his death in 918 
ceded the empire to one of his revolting 
nobles, Henry of Saxony. 


- THE SAXON KINGS. QIQ-1024. 


Henry I (The Fowler) 918-36. Defeate i both 
Norsemen and Hungarians and acquired ter- 
ritory, equipped his army with cavalry, built 
walled towns. and gave an impulse to city 
life. 

Otto I (The Great) 936-73. At Aachen at the 
Easter festival ambassadors were present 
from Italy, England and Constantinople. 
Otto held back the Hungarians and Slavs, 
was crowned Roman Emperor by Pope John 
XII and henceforward the empire was held by 
a German king. Ottos II and III succeeded 
him and the Saxon line closed with Henry II 
in 1024—a time of rebellions and a spirit of 
independence on the part of counts and 
dukes. 

THE FRANCONIAN EMPERORS. 

Conrad II. 1024-39. Centralized power in the 
hands of the Emperor. 

Henry III. 1039-1056. Henry sanctioned the 
“Truce of God” established by the church 
to restrict private warfare. Came into con- 
flict with the papacy. 

Henry IV. 1056-1106. Famous struggle with 
Hildebrand, Pope Gregory, over the respec- 
tive claims of Pope and Emperor. Be- 
ginnings of crusading spirit. 

Henry V. 1106-1125. Closed the Franconian 
line. 

Lothar II. 


1024-1125. 


1125-1138. A Saxon. 


THE HOHENSTAUFEN EMPERORS. 1138-1254. 


Conrad III. 1138-1152. A struggle between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. His most power- 
ful vassal, Henry the Lion, of Saxony, a 
Welf (Guelph), opposed him. 

Frederick Barbarossa. 1152-1190. Established 
order in Germany. Long struggle with Pope 
Hadrian IV. The Lombard League of cities 
conspired against him. Henry the Lion (a 
Guelph) refused his aid. The treaty of 
Constance, 1183, secured the independence 
of the cities. Frederick drowned on his 
way to the Crusades. 

Later Hohenstaufens up to 1254. Continued 
the struggle with the Pope. Frederick II 
(1215-50) a man of ability and culture, the 
greatest of the emperors, lived much in 
Italy. -Not a German in character. Estab- 
lished University of Naples 1224. -The 
Hohenstaufens’ policy had broken Germany 
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into a large number of duchies, counties, 
marches, bishoprics, etc., all striving for in- 
dependence. 
THE GREAT INTERREGNUM. 1254-73. 
(A period of anarchy.) 
THE FIRST OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


Rudolph. 1273-92. Elected by the seven lead- 
ing princes. Having little chance in either 
Italy or Germany, he built up his own pos- 
sessions. Secured Austria and made Vienna 
his residence. 

SUCCEEDING EMPERORS. 1292-1437. 

(Represented various political 

Germany. ) 


divisions in 


Charles IV. 1346-78. Secured. new territory 
in Brandenburg, Silesia and Moravia. Estab- 
lished first German university at Prague, 
1348. The Swiss threw off the Hapsburg 
yoke during this century (Sempach, 1386). 

Sigismund. 1410-37. Rewarded Frederick of 
Hohenzollern for his services, with the mark 
of Brandenburg. His successor built on this 
foundation the modern kingdom of Prussia. 
Under Sigismund John Huss of Bohemia 
was burned for heresy, 1415. 


THE HAPSBURG EMPERORS. 1438-1806. 


Frederick III. 1440-93. Under this emperor, 
Charles the Bold, ruler of the great middle 
kingdom of Burgundy between France and 
Germany, attempted to add Switzerland to 
his territories. He was killed at Nancy. 
Frederick promptly secured the marriage of 
his own son Maximilian to Mary, daughter 
of Charles, and thus acquired vast posses- 
sions. Their son Philip married the heiress 
of Spain and became father of the famous 
emperor Charles V. 

Charles V. 1519-1556. Luther 
heretic at the Diet of Worms. 
in Germany over the Reformation. 


declared a 
Civil war 
1546-7. 
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The peace of Augsburg, 1555, gave the Luth- 
eran church legal recognition. Charles de- 
stroyed the city of Ghent in the Netherlands. 
Ferdinand II. 1619-37; Ferdinand III. 1637- 
57. The Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 


MONSRUD SCHOOLHOUSE, NORWAY 


(See Norwegian letter in “News from the 
Circles.” ) 


Wallenstein and Tilly on the Catholic side, 
followed by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
for the Protestants—the war developed into a 
wide-spread struggle between Catholics and 
Protestants and the rival dynasties of Haps- 
burg and Bourbon for supremacy in Europe. 
Toleration finally won in the peace of West- 
phalia. Frederick William the “Great Elec- 
tor” of Brandenburg increased his territory 
at this time. The rise of this state and the 
rivalry between its rulers and the Hapsburgs 
continued until 1871 when the German 
Empire was created. “The Holy Roman 
Empire” died in 1806 when at Napoleon’s 
dictation Francis II resigned the imperial 
crown and became Francis I of Austria. 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON NOVEMBER READINGS 


THE AFTERGLOW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


1. The Holy Roman Empire. 2. The Con- 
cordat of 1801, defining the relation of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the French gov- 
ernment, and providing for the appointment of 
bishops and archbishops by the latter,- and 
confirmation of the selections by the Pope. 
3. The “Code Napoleon” was a compilation 
under the auspices of Napoleon—1804-10— 
of the laws of France. It is founded on the 
Roman or Civil law, and has been copied ex- 
tensively wherever the Civil law prevails. 
4. Heinrich Friedrich Stein—1757-1831—was 
a Prussian statesman. Chief minister of Prus- 
sia 1807-8. Exiled by Napoleon in 1808. Coun- 
sellor of the Tzar Alexander I, 1812-13, and 
brought about coalition of Russia and Prussia 
against Napoleon. 5. Frederick William IT 
and Frederick William ITI. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BELGIUM 


1. Nijni Novgorod is the capital of a prov- 
ince of the same name in central Russia, fa- 
mous as the seat of the largest annual fair in 
the world, held in August and September. 
2. Guilio Romano, 1492-1546, was a famous 
Italian painter and architect, a pupil of Raphael. 
Veronese, 1528-1588, was an Italian painter of 
the Venetian schcol. 3.. The recent van Dyck 
celebration took place in 1899 in Antwerp in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Anthony van Dyck. 
4. The Rochdale Pioneers is the name given 
to a codperative workingmen’s association at 
Rochdale, near Manchester, England. It was 
founded in 1844 by a number of weavers. _ 5. 
La Maison du Peuple is a socialistic codperative 
association at Brussels, Belgium. See October 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PRO GRAMS 
C. L. S. C, MOTTOES 


“Ve Study the Word and the Works of God.” “Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Opreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CotteceE Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpectaL SuNpAY—February, second Sunday. 
LoncFELLoOw Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May I 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaAL SuUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

InauGuRATION Day—August, first Sunday after 
first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, 
after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 


second Saturday 


4 4 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR DECEMBER 


DECEMBER 3-I10— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Europe.” 

Required Book: “The French 
Chapters XI and XII. 


“Social Progress in 


Revolution.” 


DECEMBER 10-17— 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: 
sheim, Brunswick.” 
Required Book: 
Chapter XIII. 


“Hanover, Hilde- 


“The French Revolution.” 


DECEMBER 17-24— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
sheim, Brunswick.” 
Required Book: 
Chapter XIV. 
DECEMBER 24-31— 
Vacation week. 
DECEMBER 3I-JANUARY 7— 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Musicians.” Haydn. 
Required Book: “The French Revolution. 
Chapters XV and XVI. 


“Hanover, Hilde- 


“The French Revolution.” 


“German Master 


” 
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SUGGESTIVE 


No special musical program is suggested as 
Mr. Surette’s instructions’ are so definite. 
Circles are urged to make special arrangements 
for the rendering of the music by skilful 
students of the subject and to prepare them- 
selves for such a meeting by learning as much 
as possible of the times is which the composer 
lived, and his relation to them. 

DECEMBER 3-10— 

1. Review of “The French Revolution,” Chap- 
ters XI and XII by leaders. 

2. Paper: Mirabeau (see bibliography in 
Mathews’ book). 

3. Roll-call: Incidents selected from other 


books supplementing the two chapters — 


above mentioned. 

4. Discussion: The three French Revolutions 
of 1789, 1830 and 1848. In what respect 
were they alike and in what did they 
differ ? 

5. Book Review: Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
Cities” with selections. 

DECEMBER 10-17— 

1. Map Review of Germany today, showing 
location of chief cities. In connection 
with this a brief review of German his- 
tory to the time of the Hapsburgs may 
be given, showing the general changes 
which took place between Charlemagne’s 
time and the Hapsburg period (see sug- 
gestions in Round Table). 

Roll-call: Incidents showing conditions of 
life in Germany in the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries. Occupations of the 
people, customs, etc. (see histories of 
Germany). 

Reading : The story of the novel “Ekke- 
hard” with selections. 


PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


4. Brief reports on origin of the Guelphs, 
Ghibellines, and on the career of “Henry 
the Lion.” 

5. Reading: “The Weibertrue” (see Harper’s 
Magazine, Vol. 65, page 499: 

6. Discussion: How differently feudalism 
worked itself out, in England, France 
and Germany and how the Church was 
influenced by it. Let each member look 
up this subject, four persons being espec- 
ially appointed to lead the discussion. 
Encyclopedias and histories of medieval 
Europe will make it plain. This is a 
very interesting question giving a key 
to the individuality of these three great 
nations whose forms of government to- 
day differ in so marked a degree. 

DECEMBER 17-24. 

1. Map Review: The chief cities of the 
Hansa League showing how they rose 
to importance from 1350 to 1500. 

2. Roll-call: Folk-stories of the “Brothers 
Grimm” which illustrate German ways of 
living, and German ideas current among 
the people. These should be introduced 
by the leader with a brief account of the 
services rendered by Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm, (see bibliography). 

3. Discussion: The Romanesque churches of 
Germany. See especially churches at 
Hildesheim, Mainz, Speyer, Worms. 
Each member should secure all available 
photographs or books illustrating the 
subject. Histories of architecture give 
many illustrations. The leader of the 
discussion should bring out clearly the 
chief points of the Romanesque style and 
various cathedrals should be compared. 
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4. Reading: Selections from Thackeray’s 
“George I.” 

DECEMBER 3I-JANUARY 7— 

1. Review of “The French Revolution.” 
Chapter XIII. 

2. Reading: Carlyle’s description of the cel- 
ebration of July 14, 1790 (see his 
“French Revolution”). 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


On another page of the Round Table will 
be found an outline of German history. Some 
suggestions regarding the use of maps for the 
the study of Germany are also offered. 

FIRST WEEK— 

1. Map review of Germany today showing lo- 
cation of chief cities. Contrast this with 
maps showing Empire of Karl the Great 
and of Otto the Great (see paragraph 
in Round Table). 

Reading: “Louis the Pious” (see “Oman,” 
“Milman,” and “Larned,” as suggested 
in bibliography). 

Brief character studies: “Henry the Fow- 
ler” and “Otto the Great.” 

Roll-call: Early German Legends (see 
“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” 
S. Baring Gould, or histories of Ger- 
many). 

Book Review with reading of selections: 
“Ekkehard,” by Joseph Victor von 
Scheffel (see also “Studies in German 
Literature”). 

Discussion: “Germans and Americans,” by 
Miinsterberg, Atlantic (’99) 84: 306 
This interesting article by a native Ger- 
man now an American and a professor 
at Harvard brings out in quite startling 
fashion the attitude of each nation to- 
ward the other, with the reasons for 
this strange misunderstanding. 

SECOND WEEK— 

1. Paper: Henry IV and his struggle with 
the Papacy (see histories in _ biblio- 


graphy). } 

Roll-call: Incidents relating to the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, conditions of 
the people, customs, etc. 

Brief reports on: Origin of the Guelphs, 
Ghibellines, and on “Henry the Lion.” 


Reading: “The Weibertrue” (see Har- 
per’s Magazine, Vol. 65, page 499: 

Discussion: How differently feudalism 
worked itself out, in England, France 
and Germany and how the Church was 
influenced by it. Let each member look 
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3. Summing up of chief points in “The French 
Revolution.” Chapter XIV. 

4. Roll-call: Incidents supplementing Chap- 
ter XIV selected from works recom- 
mended in that chapter. 

5. The story of “The Reds of the Midi” with 
reading of selections or of “The Country 
in Danger” or “Madame Therese.” 


up this subject, four persons being espec- 
ially appointed to lead the discussion. 
Encyclopedias and histories of medieval 
Europe will make it plain. This is a 
very interesting question giving a key 
to the individuality of these three great 
nations whose forms of government to- 
day differ so decidedly. 

THIRD WEEK— 

1. Brief reports on varieties of knighthood 
in the middle ages—The Knights of St. 
John, The Knights Templars, The Teu- 
tonic Knights. 

Reading: Longfellow’s “Poems jof Places.” 
“The Kyffhauser Myth.” 

Papers: “Frederick Barbarossa and 
Hadrian IV”; “How the Hohenstaufens 
helped the disintegration of Germany.” 

Discussion: The Romanesque churches of 
Germany. See especially churches at 
Hildesheim, Mainz, Speyer, Worms. 
Each member should secure all available 
photographs or books illustrating the 
subject. Histories of architecture give 
many illustrations. The leader of the 
discussion should bring out clearly the 
chief points of the Romanesque style and 
various cathedrals should be compared. 

Roll-call: Folk-stories of the “Brothers 
Grimm” which illustrate German ways of 
living and German ideas current among 
the people. These should be introduced 
by the leader with a brief account of the 
services rendered by Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm (see bibliography). 

FOURTH WEEK— 

1. Roll-call: Incidents in German history 
suggested by the Reading Journey article. 

2. Reading: Lessing at Wolfenbiittel (see 
“Studies in German Literature,” by 
Hochdoerfer, or Lives of Lessing). 

Map Review: The chief cities of the 
Hansa League. 

Paper: How the Hansa towns won and 
held their liberties (see bibliography). 

Reading: Thackeray's “George I.” _* 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


Thé history of archeology is full of roman- 
tic stories. It would seem as if Mother Earth 
occasionally felt a twinge of remorse for the 
jealous way in which she had hidden her 
priceless treasures, and on a sudden impulse 
revealed some long cherished secrets to a 
careless passer by. It was somewhat in this 
fashion that Hildesheim became possessed of 
her famous service of Roman silver, the joy 
not only of the antiquarian but of those who 
love beautiful forms and the evidences of artis- 
tic skill. 

On the 17th of October, 1868, the Twenty- 


ninth Hanoverian infantry were making ex- 
cavations for shooting-stands not far from 
Hildesheim, when a soldier’s pickaxe brought 
to light a silver vessel. The surprise of ‘the 
discoverers became amazement when further 
search revealed some sixty pieces of Roman 
table service. Many of these were so ex- 
quisitely wrought as to leave no doubt that they 
had been the property of a Roman personage 
of distinction. The importance of the dis- 
covery led to further search by competent 
archeologists, and various fragments, handles 
of vases, etc., were added to the collection 
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which was then carefully housed in the Anti- 
quarium of the Royal Museums of Berlin. 
“Der Hildesheimer Silberfund,” the official 
publication of this collection, prepared by Erich 
Pernice and Franz Winter of the Berlin 
Museum, gives 


some interesting details re- 


SILVER BOWLS DECORATED WITH LAUREL 
garding the treasure, and also a series of 
beautiful plates illustrating the objects. 

All sorts of conjectures have been made 
regarding the possible ownership of the ser- 
vice. Some would have it that this’ was the 
property of the ill-fated Varus whose Roman 
legions were overwhelmed by Hermann in the 
‘Teutoberger Forest, in the days of Augustus, 
but a careful study of the collection gives no 
evidence which may connect it with Varus or 
any other historical character. Most of the 
pieces are of the Augustan Age, one or two 
are earlier. Others are so different in style 
and so inferior in workmanship that it seems 
probable that they were the work of northern 
craftsmen. The vessels show wear and some 
fine pieces have repairs or additions of inferior 
work. It is not certain, therefore, that they 
were buried by their Roman owners before a 
hasty fight, as is commonly stated. They may 
have passed into German hands. 

It was no light matter to set up the various 
articles in their original form for each was not 
made from a single piece of metal. The 
handles and bases and parts of the decorations 
were made separately and to identify and re- 
store missing parts to their original position 
taxed the wisdom of the Museum directors. 

Our illustrations show two of the most note- 
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worthy pieces of the collection. The larger of 
these is a “crater” or mixing bowl for wine 
and water. The outer vessel was cast and the 
decorative work finished by chiseling. Within it 
was a plain vessel which served as a lining. This 
piece which is about fifteen inches high dates 
from the second half of the first century, B. c. 
The decoration of the “crater” is a fine ex- 
ample of Roman metal work. Notice the play- 
ful cupids swinging on branches, spearing 
dolphins and otherwise disporting themselves. 
The water motive is further suggested by the 
shells and even by the wings of the two grif- 
fins, which terminate in the long leaves of a 
water plant. 

The other vessei, which is between three 
and four inches high, shows indications of hav- 
ing had handles which are now missing. Its 
original base is also gone. The sprays of 
laurel leaves which are symmetrical but not 
identical show the freedom with which the 
artist worked and are an excellent illustra- 
tion of the naturalistic decoration in which 
the Romans excelled. This vessel belongs to 
the early part of the reign of Augustus. 
The other pieces of the collection embrace 
a variety of styles—plates, drinking cups, 
saucepans, a three-legged folding table, etc. 
The service is incomplete and may have been 
much larger. It shows evidences of much wear 
in ancient times. If it could tell its own 
story, what scenes of revelry might it not 
chronicle! The original collection, as stated, 
is in Berlin but the Field Columbian Museum 
of Chicago contains facsimiles of some of the 
chief pieces showing their general character 
though, of course, they cannot reproduce the 
very beautiful effect of the silver originals. The 
volume “Der Hildesheimer Silberfund” will be 
found in the larger university libraries and 
even persons who cannot read the German text 
will gain some idea of the appearance of the 
collection from the very attractive ilustrations. 


SILVER CRATER OR MIXING BOWL FOR WINE 
AND WATER 
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NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES 


“My prediction regarding a circle in the 
Klondike, has come true,” said Pendragon as 
he turned toward the 1908 contingent at the 
Round Table. “You will remember we had an 
inquiry from Bonanza, Yukon Territory, and 
here is a letter ordering six sets of books and 
magazines. This circle is going to begin with 
last year’s course for they are cut off from 
mail facilities, except letters, after October and 
couldn’t get their CHauTAUQUANS. But by this 
plan they will have the complete course in 
their hands in October and we shall wait with 
interest to hear of their progress. I want to 
congratulate the Class of 1908 also on some 
large accessions to their membership from 
various localities. Our Kansas delegate here, 
reports sixty-five new members as enrolled at 
the Cawker City Assembly and but for floods 
which interfered with the programs of both 
the Winfield and Ottawa Assemblies Kansas 
would have had a still larger enrollment.” “In 
Pennsylvania we are doing some good work, 
also, for the new Tennyson Class,’ responded 
a teacher. “At the Venango County Institute 
we enrolled nearly one hundred teachers and 
at the Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna 
the interest was very keen.” 


“The new members will be especially in- 
terested also,” continued Pendragon,” in hear- 
ing about the ringing of the Bryant Bell at 


Chautauqua on Opening Day.” “About fifty 
people took part in the ceremony,” responded 
the delegate from Chautauqua, “and we made 
the bell give many a vigorous peal so that 
not the remotest member on the islands of the 
seas should fail to hear it. After the echoes 
had died away we held our annual Opening 
Day picnic which through the kindness of one 
of the cottagers we celebrated in doors, as the 
day was cold. In the informal speeches which 
followed, frequent references were made to the 
members of the circle in other parts of the 
world and all felt that the new year had been 
‘rung in’ in a way which you would all ap- 
prove could you have been present.” 
.<- 

“We are just getting started in our circle, 
and I should be very grateful for hints on re- 
viewing the lesson,” interposed a new member 
from Minnesota. “One of the most important 
things in a circle is good leadership and it isn’t 
always easy to get,” commented a member from 
Oregon. “Nevertheless you can do a good deal 
by dividing the responsibility,” added the presi- 
dent of the Eureka C. L. S. C. of New York. 
“In our circle we have a president who with 
a committee on program arranges the pro- 
grams for half a dozen meetings ahead. We 
assign each required book and each CHAv- 


TAUQUAN series to a special leader who con- 
ducts the review of that particular part of the 
lesson whenever it is called for in the pro- 
gram. That gives each leader just one thing 
to do and he arranges his review either as a 
quiz or by requiring certain members to 
sum up parts of the chapter or to re- 
port on certain topics, etc. Sometimes 
he uses a blackboard and with diagrams 
illustrates the relative importance of dates, 
periods, etc. There are many ways of doing it 
but the chief thing is to have some one defin- 
itely responsible and then don’t require too 
much of him. One book is enough for a 
leader.” 


— 


Pendragon here introduced the secretary of 
the Western Presbyterian Church Circle at 
Washington, D. C., saying: “This is one of the 
circles whose members belong to the gradu- 
ating class of this year, and for the benefit of 
our new members especially we want this dele- 
gate to give us a bird’s-eye view of what the 
four years may mean to a group of Chautau- 
quans.” 

“Our circle was organized with a member- 
ship of twenty-six,” replied Miss Turton, “but 
about one-half of that number left us before 
the close of the first year.. This would seem 
discouraging to an outsider, but the remainder 
proved such faithful members, and were so 
thoroughly congenial that with summer outings 
and occasional socials to enliven the routine of 
study we kept together for four years; a few 
left us, but others were added, until at closing 
we find nine faithful workers. 

“Our circle was not what would be called a 
local one, for we had members from Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Louisiana, Illinois and Massachusetts, 
so that the variety of character study fur- 
nished by the representatives from those states 
was of itself a good education for those who 
had never traveled far from home. We had 
the good fortune to have for our president one 
who had in pioneer days traveled from Ken- 
tucky, and by degrees reached Wyoming, and 
many were the interesting experiences of 
western life and practical illustrations of the 
difficulties of.the labor question, methods of 
transportation, and other matters showing a 
personal knowledge of the West which the 
members listened to as week after week he led 
us through ‘Racial Composition of the Amer- 
ican People.’ 

“The gentlemen of our circle were chiefly 
department clerks and before the close of our 
four years of study three of them had received 
promotions; whether this was due to the 
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mental stimulus of our study, the inspiration 
of such pleasant gatherings, or the inherent 
strong character of the western man we must 
leave it to wiser ones to judge. The practical 
and political parts of the study were left almost 
entirely to the stronger members, while the 
ladies were content with the literature, travel 
and —-——— sociability. One of our members 
after a year of study took up a course of law 
for one year; another who served very suc- 
cessfully as our president for the second year, 
took up a legal course, completing the three 
years in two of hard study. 

“Our closing exercises were of unusual in- 
terest, the president reading an admirable 
paper on ‘The Geographical March of History.’ 
The paper was suggested by the studies of the 
past four years, and showed much painstaking 
and research in its preparation. The secre- 
tary read an interesting article describing ex- 
periences in making investigations in hitherto 
unexplored cafions of the West. 

“We have learned much in the four years 
of study, but what is most forcibly brought 
before us in looking back is that mutual help 
and encouragement has been the great factor 
in helping us to attain the completion of the 
course. In the strenuous rush of modern 
American life, where every man is striving to 
reach the top of the ladder, may we each 
remember that life is only one step at a time, 
and always be thoughtful and ready to help 
the one on the first step of the upward climb 
so that with them, as with us, the horizon may 
widen as they climb.” 


= 


“Your allusion to last year’s course,” said a 
member from Cincinnati, “reminds me that we 
want to express our appreciation of last year’s 
articles on American Sculpture. Four of us 
have recently returned from St. Louis and I 
can assure you some of the works of art there 
seemed like long lost friends to us after having 
made their acquaintance through THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN.” 

“If any of you will glance through these 
letters,” said Pendragon indicating a pile of 
documents, “you will notice how many clubs 
are using our courses. Let me remind you that 
you can do good service to your neighbors by 
calling the attention of clubs which are not 
ready for the regular C. L. S. C. course, to 
some of Chautauqua’s other study plans—the 
Civic Programs ahd Current Events Programs 
each month in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, the Special 
Japan Study Course complete in the August 
CHAUTAUQUAN, etc.” 

“Apropos of the Japan course, I'd like. to 
say,” commented a member from Harlem, New 


York City, “that some of our circle who were 
at home last summer formed a Japan Study 
Class and had a delightful time getting ac- 
quainted with the fascinating civilization of the 
Sunrise Kingdom.” 
7 

“I’ve been cramming up.on German history, 
if you'll excuse the expression.” The speaker 
proved to be a vivacious little lady whose 
enthusiasm was so contagious that criticism of 
her English was quite disarmed. “I didn’t 
know a thing about it and I thought I’d be 
ready to appreciate ‘Hanover, Hildesheim and 
Brunswick, so I asked my son who is in the 
High School to lend me his medieval history. 
‘Awfully slow book, mother,’ he said with a 
puzzled look as he gave it to me. But I think 
being forty-five instead of fifteen must make a 
difference. I’ve been fairly bewitched by it. 
My boy looked as if he thought I’d lost my 
mind when I asked him what relation Henry 
III of Germany was to Tolstoy! So I gave 
him a copy of Tolstoy’s letter to the London 
Times protesting against the present war. It’s 
published in a ten cent form, you know, and 
after he had read it he went back and hunted 
up Henry III. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘isn’t it funny 
that people are so much alike whether they 
live in the eleventh century or the twentieth. 


Henry III tried to stop war and couldn’t but 
Tolstoy isn’t a bit discouraged. Plucky of him, 
isn’t it?’ I’ve had some delightful chats with 
my boy over ‘Medieval Europe’ and he re- 
marked the other day that Chautauqua was 
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‘great’. 


“We've had much the same feeling out here 
in Iowa,” commented a member from Creston. 
“We had our first Chautauqua Asembly in 
Creston this summer and as your boy says, it 
was ‘great.’ The weather was fine, the pro- 
gram good and people took hold most heartily. 
Our three Chautauqua Circles combined and 
provided a rest tent which was very much ap- 
preciated. Many people became interested in 
the C. L. S. C. and Mrs. Riser of Des Moines 
did good service as Round Table leader. Next 
year we plan to have a Recognition Day and 
a completely organized C. L. S. C. depart- 


ment.” 
“2° 


Just here a messenger brought in a sub- 
stantial looking letter bearing the Norwegian 
postmark, “This must be from our 1906 mem- 
ber in Norway, a Norse teacher,” said Pen- 
dragon as he held up two photographs. “These 
you see are marked ‘Navnaaen School House, 
where I have taught these ten years,’ and 
‘Monsrud School House where I have had 
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one class for seven years.’ Here also is a copy 
of the Norse School News with an article on 
Chautauqua and several illustrations, but | 
must read you his letter for we know him of 
old as a most enthusiastic Chautauquan: 


“‘*Navnaaen, Norway, July 21, 1904. 
By the same post as this letter I send my 
memoranda, filled to the best of my ability. 
Whether they merit the White Seal I do not 
know; but I do know the answering of the 
questions has given me pleasure as well as 
benefit. 

“Looking back at the studies of my Amer- 
ican year I must say that I never learned 
so much in any two years’ reading before,— 
last year an exception—as by this single year. 
What a country you Americans have, and how 
you have developed it! A very common error 
among us Norsemen is that the American is a 
materialist; but my Chautauqua years,—and 
especially the last one,—have given me quite 
another notion. I think we Norsemen ought 
to make new Viking raids, this once to Amer- 
ica, in search not of gold and of silver but of 
new ideals. Be sure of it, the healthy prac- 
tical idealism of America will i in its time make 
heart-strings resound here in Norway too. 

“*To ask me which feature of this year’s 
course I have enjoyed most, would be to per- 
plex me very much; for all the study matter 
has been equally well and scholarly prepared. 
But if I were to.name any book or magazine 
series specially, I should say that “Evolution 
of Industrial Society’ and “Racial Compo- 
sition of the American People” have been 
most profitable to me. The book of Richard 
Ely has given me a completely new. understand- 
ing of existing society, its problems and its 
possibilities for the future. But, let me re- 
peat it: This American Year as a whole, 
in my judgment, is unique, and it has so 
strengthened my love for America generally 
and Chautauqua specially that I must needs 
see both in 1906. 

“‘T am glad to tell you that I have already 
made some use of what I have learned this 
winter. I have prepared a series of five papers 
on “Industrial Society” and read them to the 
pupils of the Extension School. The principal 
of that school, at the close of my lecture, 
said to me: “We shall ali be good radicals and 
better Socialist fighters for having heard these 
lectures.” My compliments to Mr. Richard 
Ely. I send the greeting to you; please for- 
ward it to his address. 
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“Speaking of that same principal; once he 
said to me, “I do not understand an English 
word, but I understand that something is do- 
ing you great good just now, and I guess it 
is the influence of the place with the difficult 
Indian name which I can’t pronounce without 
stammering.” He was not far from the mark 
there, and I add: I shall try to make the magic 
of “that difficult Indian name” felt -in my 
neighborhood. For no Chautauquan should 
forget: The spirit of Chautauqua is Social 
Service. 

“*And now my thought is crossing the ocean 
and four hundred miles of American earth I 
see the glorious “Hall in the Grove,” the center 
of our happy, world-wide circle. I see my fellow 
Chautauquans assembled at the “Round Table,” 
and I greet them with these words: Look up- 
ward, inward, onward ‘and outward! Never 
give up, but go to work with that will which 
conquers all difficulties! Long live America, 
and long live Chautauqua; America can never 
die, while Chautauqua and Chautauqua spirit 
is living. 

“Your loyal fellow Chautauquan, 
“‘Orav MapsHus. 


x” 


“Tf Chautauqua can kindle such a blazing 
fire as this in far-off Norway.” commented a 
young man from Nebraska, “you can imagine 
what it is doing in our own country. I live in 
South Nebraska, in the village of Upland, num- 
bering-about four hundred inhabitants, and the 
center of a farming community. Our circle 
is made up chiefly of young people, teachers 
and business men and others who lead very 
busy lives. It has been a perfect boon to us 
who -have not had the advantages of a college 
education. Every member has codperated 
splendidly in trying to make our meetings in- 
teresting, and we have had occasional social 
meetings which were an event in the com- 
munity. One feature that we found of great 
profit has been an interchange with a neigh- 
boring circle at Hildreth, another small vil- 
lage, eight miles distant. This circle, by the 
way, was organized by one of our own mem- 
bers. The Hildreth circle gave a play this 
winter, and they are doing all in their power 
to brighten the life of the community and to 
help along its intellectual growth.” 


REPORTS FROM SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1904 


PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly in 
connection with the Plainville (Connecticut) 
Camp Meeting Association, closed a most suc- 
cessful four weeks’ August 8. 
Recognition Day was observed, the address 
being made by Bishop John H. Vincent, who 
presented diplomas to forty-eight graduates. The 
progress of the assembly has been steady and 
rapid. New cottages are being built each year; 
the association is out of debt, and a new audi- 


session on 


torium has been recently erected. Among the 
contemplated improvements is the building of a 
new dining hall. 
MALVERN, IOWA 
The Mills County, Iowa, Chautauqua held 
its first assernbly this year, the session being a 
great success. It is intended to start C. L. S. 
C. work next year. 
BELOIT, KANSAS 
The Epworth Chautauqua-of Beloit, Kansas, 
held a very successful session during its past 
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season. As its name indicates, it is largely 
under the control of the Epworth League, but 
the program contained features of interest to 
everyone. The history of the assembly dur- 
ing the past twelve years has shown how it has 
become a part of the life of the people of 
Northwest Kansas. Ministerial, Sunday School, 
and Epworth League conferences vied with 
musical events and popular entertainments in 
drawing crowds, on some days numbering 
7,500. Among the prominent speakers were 
Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Dr. W. Anderson 
Quayle, Judge E. W. Cunningham, of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court, Congressman W. A. 
Reeder and W. A. Calderhead and Hon. Ed. 
N. Hoch. 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


The Seven Hills Chautauqua, of Owensboro, 
Kentucky, closed its third annual assembly with 
a larger attendance than ever before. The at- 


tractions were such as appealed strongly to the 
people in the locality and the greatest interest 
was manifested. Among the prominent speak- 
ers were Sam Jones and George Stewart. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


The Epworth League Assembly of , Lud- 
ington, Mich., reports an attendance much 
larger than in former years. Among the im- 
provements of the present season were twelve 
new cottages, spacious tennis courts and golf 
links. The feature of greatest interest was the 
Bible school conducted by Professor Charles 
Horsewell. Judging frem its influence the 
prospects for the future of the Assembly look 
bright. 

LAKE ORION, MICHIGAN 


The Michigan Baptist Assembly, held August 
II to 21, at Lake Orion, Michigan, was purely 
a denominational affair, and consequently was 
lacking in many of the features that make up 
the program at other assemblies. The program 
consisted, during the morning hours of devo- 
tional Bible study, and in the afternoon and 
evening of popular lectures, missionary ad- 
dresses, musical entertainments, etc. Among 
those on the program were Dr. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur and Dr. E. E. Chivers, both of New 
York, Miss Mary G. Burdette, Mrs. Julia L. 
Austin and Rev. Daniel Shepardson of Chieago, 
Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Boston and Rev. E. G. 
Mullins, president of the Theological Semin- 
ary of Louisville, Kentucky. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
The Jewish Chautauqua Summer Assembly 
was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, from 
the tenth to the thirty-first of July, inclusive, 
under the direction of the Chancellor, Dr. 
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Henry Berkowitz, the president, Mr. Jacob 
Gimbel, and the secretary, Mr. Isaac Hassler, 
all of Phiiadelphia. 

New features included a Seminary for rabbis, 
teachers and specialists in Jewish studies, con- 
ducted by Dr. Solomon Schechter, president of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, of New 
York, and Professor Max Margolis, of the 
University of California; a series of careful 
discussions and conferences on the curriculum 
of Jewish religious schools, participated in by 
a large number of teachers and other persons 
interested in school work; a special class in 
Hebrew for teachers, conducted by Rabbi 
Gerson B. Levi, of Helena, Arkansas; a pop- 
ular conference on “The Stage as an Edu- 
cational Force,” participated in by Mr. Sydney 
Rosenfeld, of New York, and Jacob M. Gor- 
din, of Brooklyn, well known playwrights; ad- 
dresses by Hon. Frank P. Sargent, United 
States Commissioner of Immigration, Rear 
Admiral Melville, U. S. N., Hon. Simon Wolf, 
of Washington, D. C., Jacob H. Schiff, of 
New York, Dr. Talcott Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, and others. A week was devoted to 
a course in Applied Philanthropy, in which 
leading specialties in social work participated. 
There were also the usual general features. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


The 1904 season of the Carmel Grove, Chau- 
tauqua, Binghamton, New York, excelled in 
every way any previous year. The attendance 
was much larger, reaching fully four thousand 
on the larger days. Two lectures or sermons 
were given every day and every evening was 
made attractive by first class musical talent, in- 
strumental and vocal. Among the noted speak- 
ers were the Rev. Dr. William F. Anderson, 
Rev. Dr. John Krantz, of New York City, 
Rev. David Spencer, D. D., of Japan, Rev. 
Elliott A. Boyle, D. D., of Camden, New 
Jersey, Rev. Charles Mead, D. D., of Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, Rev. Thomas E. Bell, D. 
D., of Buffalo, Rev. Dr. Ward Platt, Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Wedderspoon, of Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, Rev. Dr. George Murray Colville, of 
Racine, Wisconsin and Rev. Patrick J. Kain, 
D. D., of Philadelphia. 

Miss Louise Knapp of Syracuse Uni- 
versity had charge of the Round Table 
and C. L. S. C. literature, and from 
the interest shown we expect to secure 
from seventy-five to one hundred C. L. S. C. 
readers for 1905. Although a large number 
of the C. L. S. C. alumni were in attend- 
ance, we had no graduating exercises for our 
Chautauqua readers, as most of them prefer to 
go to the Mother Chautauqua for such ex- 
ercises. We are in hopes, however, of arrang- 
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ing for the proper observance of Recognition 
Day next year. 
DEVILS LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA 

There was a marked increase in the sale of 
season tickets at the Devils Lake Chautauqua 
this year. This was doubtless due to the man- 
agement making more of the educational fea- 
tures. In addition to the C. L. S. C. work 
there were classes in painting, German, Bible 
study, a well equipped kindergarten, and a 
boys’ and girls’ club almost three hundred 
strong. Some of the best lectures during the 
Assembly were given at the Round Table 
meetings. Among the noted speakers were 
Richard Handey, Prof. E. B. Swift, S. M. 
Speedon, Pres. Guy L. Benton, Dr. Iyenaga and 
Hinton White. 

Recognition Day was observed July 16. Mrs. 
Ora Brummette-Swift who has had charge of 
the C. L. S. C. work for a number of years con- 
ducted the services. The audience was larger 
than at prevous assemblies. The address, de- 
Ivered by Dr. Walter M. Walker, abounded in 
helpful suggestions. His subject was Making 
the Most of Life. Mrs. Bessie Scoville, State 
President of the Minnesota W. C. T. U., was 
presented with a diploma by Mrs. Swift who 
said that in the whole state of Minnesota there 
was no Chautauqua from which Mrs. Scoville 
could graduate in the C. L. S. C. and receive 
her diploma. The day closed with a reception 
for Mrs. Scoville. 


BETHESDA, OHIO 


The fourteenth session of the Epworth 
Chautauqua Assembly of Bethseda, Ohio, began 
on August 14 and continued for one week. The 
attendance was fairly good, but rainy weather 
caused many to stay away. A brilliant program 
was carried out, with departments in Art, Bible 
Study, Elocution, Music, Sunday School Work, 
Church Congress, Physical Culture, C. L. S. C., 
etc. Recognition Day was August 19, but, as 
there were no graduates this year, no special 
address was given. Dr. E. L. Eatou, Dr. 
William A. Colledge, Rev. C. W. Smith, Rev. 
P. U. Hawkins and others spoke on tke C. L. 
S. C. course of 1904-8. Rev. Hawkins will re- 
main in charge of this department and will 
endeavor to induce pastors to organize circles 
in towns in which they reside. ; 

Among the noted lecturers appearing this 
season were Dr. S. L. Krebs, Dr. E. L. Eaton, 
Dr. W. A. Colledge and Dr. T. Iyenaga. 

A new hotel, costing $5,000, was one of the 
improvements on the grounds that did much 
for the success of the Assembly. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The Mount Lookout Chautauqua, at Cincin- 

nati, Ohio, under the auspices of the Mount 
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Lookout M. E. Church, held a most interesting 
and valuable five day session beginning June 5. 
Sermons, lectures, talks and musical entertain- 
ments were given each evening. Among those 
on the program were Rev. George M. Hari- 
mell, Prof. and Mrs. J. E. Sherwood, Pref. J. 
G. Porter, Miss Spellmire and Miss Crans- 
ton. 


GLADSTONE PARK, OREGON 


The eleventh annual assembly of the Willa- 
mette Valley Chautauqua Association was held 
from the twelfth to the twenty-fourth of Tuly 
at Gladstone Park, Oregon. The attendance 
was large, fully thirty thousand persons being 
present at the various sessions. Special 
features, such as Grand Army, Woman’s, W. 
C. T. U. and Pioneer’s days, brought out larg: 
crowds. Among the persons of prominence 
who made up the program, were Captain Rich- - 
mond Pearson Hobson, Dr. George W. White, 
of San Francisco, Pres. Willis Chatman Haw- 
ley, Dr. Thomas McClary, of Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Marian A. White, of Chicago, Rev. Howard 
N. Smith, Mr. Herbert Bashford, Hon. Lou J. 
Beauchamp, of Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Harriet 
Coburn Sanderson, Hon John F. Caples, Port- 
land, Oregon, and Mr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Classes were organized in United States 
History, Early Northwest History, Pedagogy, 
Art, Domestic Science, English Literature, 
Bible Study, Music, Elocution and Physical 
Culture, and a large enrollment was secured 
and much interest shown in the work. The 
various colleges and schools of the Northwest 
established headquarters, which emphasized the 
educational features of the Assembly. 


ASHLAND, OREGON 


The Southern Oregon Chautauqua was held 
from the 12th to the 22d of July. Among the 
features were a summer school for teachers, 
schools of Bible Study, Cookery, American 
Literature, Geography of Commerce, Biology, 
Music and Stenography. The Round Table, 
under the direction of Mr. C. B. Watson, was 
of much: interest. Among the speakers wére 
Dr. Newell D. Hillis, Capt. R. P. Hobson, Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs and Hon. Lou J. Beau- 
champ. The attendance this season, the largest 
in twelve years, has warranted plans for im- 
provement, prominent among which is to be 
an enlarged auditorium and more beautiful 
grounds. 

MT, GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua Assembly, be- 
ginning at Mt. Gretna, Pennsylvania, on July 
1. finished its most successful season on the 
fifteenth of August. The attendance, while 
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always large, excelled that of any former year. 
The summer schools had an enrollment of one 
hundred and seventy of whom eighty-nine were 
teachers. 

Recognition Day was observed on July 209, 
with its usual impressive ceremony. Un- 
fortunately, but one member of the class of 
1904 could be present, but many of the alumni 
were on hand. Dr. S. C. Schumucker gave the 
address, choosing for his subject The Great 
Chautauqua Movement. After tracing its his- 
tory, he alluded to the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua has the same spirit and 
methods as the mother Chautauqua. Follow- 
ing the exercises an Alumni Banquet was held 
with thirty graduates ‘and several guests of 
honor. Inspired by the easy and humorous ex- 
ample of the toast-master—Professor L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes—the occasion proved to be perhaps the 
most enjoyable of the season for those partici- 
pating’ in it. 

Pennsylvania Chautauqua is on a sound 
basis, and the feeling-is that each year will 
exceed its predecessor, and that, with the C. 
L. S. C. work as an incentive, its influence will 
keep growing. 

BIGSTONE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA 

The attendance at Bigstone Lake, Soiith 
Dakota, Assembly was about twenty-five hun- 
dred and a good healthy interest was shown 
in the work. The C. L. S. C. was under tie 
charge of Mrs. Etta Vosburg and as a res:It 
of her efforts twenty-five new members were 
enrolled. Recognition Day was observed July 
11 and Dr. Parks made an address. 


Talk 


Tue Frencu Revo.ution. By Prof. Shailer 

Mathews, of the University of Chicago. 
EP. 297. ; 

TeN FRENCHMEN OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
By Prof. F. M. Warren: of Yale. 

Pp. 262. 7 
Tue States GenerAt, the first part of Erck- 

mann-Chatrian’s “Story of a Peasant,” trans- 

lated by Louis E. Van Norman. Pp. 262. 
IntRopucToryY Stupies tN GERMAN LITERA- 
ture. By Prof. Richard Hochdoerfer of 

Wittenberg College. Pp. 255. Illustrated. 

4”Ax7%. $1 each postpaid. Chautauqua, N. 

Y: The Chautauqua Press. 

Four of the best little books that have ever 
been issued by the Chautauqua Institution. 

In undertaking to write a brief yet sufficient 
history of the French Revolution, a man ac- 
cepts a very difficult task, for in the period 
that lies between 1789 and 1795 events follow 
thick. and furiously fast. In these six tre- 
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MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 

At Monteagle, Tennessee, Recognition Day 
was observed on July 21 by the setting apart of 
a “C. L. S. C. Night’. The grounds were 
beautifully illuminated with Japanese lan- 
terns, and the only graduate present—Miss 
Susie Ingham, of Yazoo, Mississippi—escorted 
by a procession of flower girls, was awarded 
her diploma, and an address was made by Miss 
C. S. Battaile, who has charge of the C. L. S. 
C. work at Monteagle. Following the ex- 
ercises, a reception was held, participated in by 
the members of the C. L. S. C. and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor delegates who were holding a 
convention at the same place. 


WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Owing to the iack of railroad facilities the 
“Chautauqua of the Panhandle” at Wellsburg, 
W. Va., was dependent upon the nearby popu- 
lation for its attendance. The Bellview Camp 
Meeting Association, which had charge of the 
exercises, reports a successful season, with 
crowds aggregating from a few hundred up to 
five thousand 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The Monona Lake Chautauqua Assembly at 
Madison, Wisconsin, was not so successful as 
usual, due largely to the St. Louis Exposition. 
About 200 C. L. S. C. members were on hand 
and the Round Table exercises in charge of 
Rev. W. J. McKay, were well attended. It 
is probable that at the November meeting of * 
the trustees certain improvements will be de- 


cided on. 
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mendous years effects that have been over 
six hundred years in the making, are matured, 
and burst upon the world with volcanic force. 
The old order of things is violently changed. 
Under the impulse of a seismic convulsion man 
is hurled across the bottomless gap of intolera- 
tion, oppression, servitude, want, misery and 
despair, to land on the other side, dazed and 
stunned but alive. Recovering from the shock 
he rises, shakes himself free from the im- 
pediments of the ruins about him, and in new 
fields begins to plant and sow for himself and 
for posterity. As the vintage is the richest in 
that earth which covers beds of scoria and of 
lava, so is the frujt that is, horne of the plant- 
ing done in those subverted times; and we of 
today are gathering from their vines such 
grapes as grew by the brook of Eshcol. 

















To reduce the history of these burning days 
down to a few cool statements, to explain the 
philosophy of a tremendous psycholgical mo- 
ment, is no light task, but Prof. Mathews has 
accomplished it and has done his book well. 
Within 282 pages he gives a clear and concise 
resume of the causes that led to the overthrow 
of the kingdom and the establishment of a 
commonwealth in France. Glancing back to 
the reign of Louis XI in the sixteenth century 
he returns to the eighteenth through the in- 
tervening reigns, and after beheading the most 
unfortunate of the Capets, closes with the vic- 
torious Return to a Constitutional Government 
that crowns the closing months of 1795. 

The body of the book is supplemented by 
a good table of contents, by a well arranged 
chronological summary, by an exhaustive in- 
dex and by an invaluable synopsis at the head 
of each chapter, anll of them of great value to 
the student. 

In comparing the causes of the Revolution 
as stated by Prof. Mathews with those given 
by other writers, it is interesting to note the 
opinion of the historian Schoell. He says: 

Among the more immediate causes which 
gave rise to this national convulsion, must be 
reckoned the mistake which Louis XVI com- 
mitted in suporting the American insurgents 
against their lawful sovereign; and sending 
troops to their aid, accompanied by many of the 
young noblesse, who, by mixing with that peo- 
ple, imbibed their principles of liberty and in- 
dependence. By this rash step France gained 
a triumph over her rival, but she ruined her- 
self:—and her imprudence will ever remain a 
warning to nations against incautiously rush- 
ing into unnecesary wars. 

In speaking of the fate of Louis XVII 
Professor Mathews agrees with the majority 
of historians who say that it will always re- 
main in doubt, adding that there are those who 
claim that the child was brought to America. 

Persons who have visited Nantucket have 
probably received delightful corroboration of 
this theory. For on this quaint little island 
there lived until comparatively recently two 
elderly maiden ladies who owned what they 
called a key to the mystery. This was a life- 
sized carefully dressed wax baby which they 
showed as a portrait model of the poor little 
dauphin. Dressed in old-fashioned black silk 
dresses they sat on the edge of their slippery 
horse-hair chairs and in antiphonous mono- 
tone told how their father who was a sea 
captain, had induced a nurse to let a copy of 
the little fellow’s features be made in order 
that he might take home a doll of unusual 
value fo his little girls in America. The nurse, 
they said, had agreed, and after the Reign 
of Terror the doll had been a means of iden- 
tifying the missing boy; he was rescued and 
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brought to this country where he aren fh im- 
f 


perial manhood, and under the name Eb- 
enezer Williams he has been a missionary to 
the Indians. 

Si non e¢ vera e ben trovato! Old tadies’ 
stories are not infrequently found in history. 
It will be noted that the “cannonade of Valmy” 
referred to on p. 214, is ranked by Creasy as 
one of the fifteen decisive battles of the world. 

“Ten Frenchmen, ” “The States General,” 
and in part, the volume of German Literature, 
round out “The French Revolution.” 

The first of these books contains only 265 
pages, but in the lives of Guizot, Fourier, 
Thiers, Gambetta, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Zola, 
Renan, Pasteur and de Lesseps, it covers a 
period of one hundred and thirty momentous 
years, from the birth of Fourier in 1772 to the 
death of Zola in 1902. These intellectual 
giants were not mere spectators in the drama 
of life. They were makers and actors of his- 
tory; four of them lived to be over eighty 
years old, one was nearly ninety. What a 
vista of experience was theirs! 

In succession they not only saw but helped 
to bring about, vital changes in the history of 
statecraft, government, sociology, literature 
and science. 

In their era the United States of America 
rose into being, the Fréw€h monarchy was over- 
thrown, two emperors in France and one in 
Mexico flashed across the horizon and shot 
off into space:—that noble old ghost of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was exorcised and laid, 
no more to disturb the peace of Europe; Po- 
land, seized and divided by three grasping 
powers, ceased to be a nation; the infallibility 
of the Pontifex Maximus was promulgated 
but temporal power was taken from him and, 
shut up in the vatican, he had to see Victor 
Emmanuel “Ji Rei Galantuomo,’ ascend the 
throne of unified Italy, while Prussia unheard 
of till the tenth century triumphantly hum- 
bled France and stood forth as head of an em- 
pire of the first magnitude. 

Guizot was twelve years old when Washing- 
ton died; Theodore Roosevelt was sixteen 
years old when Guizot died. Thiers, the first 
president of the Third Republic, was already 
a boy of three years when the nineteenth cen- 
tury dawned. De Lesseps, born in Jefferson’s 
administration, has been dead but ten years :— 
and Victor Hugo who was a man of thirty when 
Sir Walter Scott passed away might have 
graduated with the first C. L. S. C. class. 

Guizot rose to eminence as a historian, and 
as a minister did France the inestimable ser- 
vice of raising and extending her public 
school system. He and Renan, Balzac and Zola 
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and Pasteur. are exponents of the scientific 
spirit of the age; he, the carpenter’s appren- 
tice, as a historian; Pasteur, the tanner’s son, 
in natural science and the world of phenomena; 
Renan, the son of a sailor, in the spiritual 
world, the realm of the pneuma and the noume- 
non; Balzac and Zola in the sphere of hu- 
man life. 

It is rather the fashion for the general 
reader to condemn the works of these two 
last extraordinarily able authors without 
knowing anything about them. In the chap- 
ters devoted to them Professor Warren’ has 
made a judicial estimate of their writings 
which must modify the opinion of such de- 
tractors and cause them to see why the 
cognoscenti call the books great. 

Fourier, son of a clock merchant, particu- 
larly interests us on this side of the Atlantic 
because he directly inspired the building of 
the phalanstery at Braok Farm, and indirectly 
the writing of “The Blithedale,, Romance.” 
While Gambetta, the grocer’s boy, appeals to 
us by his large patriotism. Escaping from 
Paris in a balloon, it was he who rallied his 
countrymen and led the forlorn hope against 
the power of Prussia. 

Victor Hugo’s grand old figure stands out 
preémnent among the ten; some good selec- 
tions from his writings are given but these 
are necessarily very brief. 

De Lesseps, the last of the decemvirate, died 
like Grant, the victim of man’s inhumanity to 
man. The Suez Canal is his greatest monu- 
ment. In it he finished what Pharaoh Necho 
had begun. 

The last volume of the French triad is a 
delightful, simple tale, that brings out vividly 
the life of a French peasant from the evil days 
that preceded 1789 to that hopeful time that 
was ushered in by the National Assembly. 
Anybody who takes it up will not want to lay 
down “The States General” until he has read 
the last word of Michael's story. 

The scene is laid in the province of Lor- 
raine, that shuttlecock with which Teuton and 
Frank have played for centuries. The modest 
hero is a blacksmith’s apprentice whose un- 
fortunate parents groan under the octroi duty, 
and the grain tax, and the gabelle and the 
tithes, and the corvée, and all. the other -hid- 
eous loads they have to carry. The boy’s god- 
father does a paying business as innkeeper 
and blacksmith. Master Jean is a good fellow 
and a bonhomme ; he likes to help people and 
to make them happy. He is very good to 
Michael who grows up in his service, an alert, 
able, willing young man. A certain little dark 
peddler, Chauvel; a Calvinist, is a welcome 


guest at the inn and he and mine host discuss 
the tremendous causes of the Revolution (pro- 
leptically speaking) and the condition of the 
country in the same every-day fashion that 
we discuss the current events of 1904. 

Eventually the two go to Versailles and 
Chauvel writes home a long and lively account 
of the way they were received by the king, 
how the three orders were dressed, of the man- 
ner in which he and the rest of the Third Es- 
tate were treated; how they had been shut out 
of the hall of the States General on the pre- 
text that it needed to be put in order and so 
they had gone over to the Tennis Court and 
were meeting there. 

Chauvel has a daughter Marguerite who is 
connected with a pretty love story—but no dis- 
creet book reviewer ever tells lovers’ secrets, 
he leaves it to the curious reader to find them 
out. 

This bit of fiction is an admirable element to 
work into the Chautauqua course, and it is 
to be hoped that those who draw up the pro- 
gramme will henceforth put in something equal- 
ly good every year. Human nature craves rec- 
reation and there is nothing like a really good 
novel for resting the brain; moreover it is a 
powerful menstrum in which to dissolve hard 
facts and to make them go down easily. 

The work of the translator of “The States 
General” is very unequal; the greater part is 
well done, but occasionally it is not free 
enough. In his efforts to stick closely to the 
idiom of the original he often uses stilted and 
ungrammatical terms, and he has fallen into 
the error of giving American provincialisms 
as the equivalent of the French vernacular. 

In his “Introductory Studies in German Lit- 
erature,” Professor Hochdoerfer gets a great 
deal into a very small space. Within 255 
pages he discusses the great epics, “The Nie- 
belungen Lied,” “Gudrun,” and “Parzival,” he 
treats of Martin Luther and his influences on 
the German nation, language and thought; and 
after brief biographies of Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine and Scheffel with excellent 
analyses of “Minna von Barnhelm,” “Nathan 
der Weise,” “Hermann und Dorothea,” 
“Faust,” “The Song of the Bell,” Heine’s “Book 
of Songs” and “Der Trompeter von Sackingen,” 
—he concludes with sketches of Wagner and 
the later dramatists, 

It is an extremely useful ebook; one that 
gives a good warking knowledge of Germany’s 
best literature and that awakens a wish to read 
the chief masterpieces in their entirety: In 
the selections made and in the lives of the 
authors, emphasis s laid on the Sturm und 
Drang, the Storm and Stress, influence of the 
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Revolutionary Period, so that the book bears 
an opposite relation to the three others of the 
set. 

Lessing, the earliest of the poets mentioned, 
died in the same year that Napoleon and Wel- 
lington were born; Thiers and Heine first saw 
the light within eight years of each other. 
The spirit of the times agitated many nations, 
and its manifestations in France produced 
lasting effects in Germany. 

In conclusion it must be said that the me- 
chanical work in the four books is excellent; 
the binding is suitable; 
ing are attractive and the proofreading has 
been careful. Two or three errors have crept 
in and these are now pointed out in order to 
help the student who might otherwise be mis- 
led. 

“German Literature,” p. 77, line 11, a word 
is omitted between “In the” and “near Gath.” 

“Ten Frenchmen, p. 44, line 11, Utopia 
should begin with a capital; p. 85, line 15, sep- 
tuagenarian is misspelled. 

“States General,” p. 13, last line, for “them” 
read “they.” Mary E. MerrncrTon. 


Kwawan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 5x714. $1.50. 
Co. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

By right of acknowledged preéminence in inter- 
preting the spirit of Japan whatever Lafcadio 
Hearn writes is not to be missed by him who 
would know the genius of the race. Mr. 
Hearn’s new book of “Stories and Studies of 
Strange Things” is characterized by charm of 
style, startling imagery indefinable but perme- 
ative atmosphere,” and a haunting quality 
which represents phases of Japanese life 
as mysterious as they are absorbing to the 
western mind. - The volume has drawings by 
a Japanese artist and Japanese characters are 
used as typographical attractions. 


¥..C. B. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES. By 
J. Horace McFarland. 6x83. $1.75 net. 
New York: The Macmiilan Co. 

We are fairly well accustomed to books with 

illustrations by the author of the text; but 

to find an author and photographer who is also 
his own printer, all these functions being no- 
tably performed, is of itself a striking phe- 
nomenon in book production. In this three- 
fold expression from a professed tree-lover, one 
recognizes that effective nature photography so 
effectively produced in Country Life in 

America by the same hand. Chapters of the 

book attracted wide attention in the pages of 

The Outlook. The volume has a typographi- 

cal appeal of distinct character; photographs 


in ting, full pages and assorted forms, portray 
beauty so that one must observe it hereafter 


paper, type and spac-- 
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with keener enjoyment. There are nearly one 
hundred illustrations. The text is a record 
of personal experience rather than scientific 
observation, but the test of reading aloud to 
another who “knows the trees” assured the re- 
viewer of its accuracy as well as its sug- 
gestive qualities. F. C. B. 


IMPERTINENT PoeMs. By Edmund Vance Cooke. 
4%x7%. 75 cents. Boston: Forbes & Com- 
pany. 

The author suggests that the chief imperti- 

nence is in calling these verses poems, but in 

a striking style of versification which readers of 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN will familiarly recognize, 

Mr. Cooke hits a good many people where they 

live. Better things than these we think Mr. 

Cooke has done, but “How Did You Die?” for 

example, is one of the kind you would clip or 

copy to keep if this book did not preserve it in 

better form. F. ©. B. 


JAPANESE PuysicaL Tratninc. By H. Irving 


Hancock. Illustrated. 5x7%. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Jiu-Jitsu, the system of exercise, diet and 


general mode of living by which it is claimed 
that the Mikado’s people have been made “the 
healthiest, strongest and happiest men and 
women in the world,” is the novel and inter- 
esting subject timed for the present market. 
The author has devoted much of his time dur- 
ing seven years to thorough study of its 
principles. He presents the subject historically, 
and then deals with details in such fashion that 
the system recommends itself to practical ap- 
plication by Americans. Numerous full-page 
illustrations show tricks and feats as well .as 
physical exercises for development. F. C. B. 
Tue New York Common Scuoor System. By 
Dr. Andrew Sloan Draper. Illustrated with 
portraits. 50 cents. 434x634. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Barden. 
Dr. Draper claims that New York State’s 
common school work occupies the leading posi- 
tion among the states of the American Union. 
His suggestion that fervent poets, orators and 
historians among New England’s sons had 
given her undue precedence in fame when the 
facts show that prime credit belongs to New 
York, is said to have aroused some controversy 
when first made. Dr. Draper sustains his 
contention by a long list of New York “firsts” 
—the establishment of a public school, school 
tax on all property for educating all children, 
establishing state supervision of elementary 
schools, providing for education of teachers, 
establishing the first female academy and the 
schools, providing for education of teachers, es- 
tablishing the first female academy and the 
first woman’s college, etc., spending more 
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Brushes Talk 
Use a Scrubbing brush for a | 
time, ordinary way with Soap- 
Use another just like it 
for same length time with 
Pearline -this illustration 


shows what you'll find — 
Soap brush badly worn, 
Pearline brush but little - 
Your Strength did the work- 
Your paint and brush gave 
out - Save all by using 


- The best fi 
P@AaPline teens 
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6 Fine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size Teaspoons, made 
especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl con- 
tains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best 
material, finely finished, ornamentation is rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for 
every day use, if desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
For Christmas pitting chrinmse git either for eblidren or grown folk 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points $1.75). 
Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake Shore. Itaffords a very 


complete service of Sleeping Cars, Dining and Day Cars on fast through trains. Send two-cent stamp for 
World's Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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money, exercising closer supervision, consol- 
idating and systematizing her work to a greater 
extent than any other state east or west. Dr. 
Draper has contributed a substantial piece of 
historical research to available records of 
American education, suggestive to educators 
throughout the United States. Originally given 
in a public address the material has been re- 
vised and issued in book form illustrated by 
nimeteen portraits. F. C. B. 
A Boox or Cartoons. Drawn by Harry J. 
Westerman. 12x9. Published by Edward T. 


Miller, Columbus, O. Printed by Fred J. 
Heer, Columbus, Ohio. 


Readers of THe CHAUTAUQUAN will recall 
many effective cartoons by Westerman repro- 
duced in “Highways and Byways.” This col- 
lection of his characteristic productions which 
have appeared in the Ohio State Journal is pub- 
lished in attractive book form. An introduc- 
tion by Samuel G. McClure of the State 
Journal truly points out that much of West- 
erman’s success has been due to pleasant 
humor, happy fancy and clever ridicule that 
rarely leave the realm of amiability. F. C. B. 
PATIENCE; OR BUNTHORNE’S Brive. BY W. S. 
Gilbert. 5x7%4. Price $1.00. New York City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A revised edition of the text of the never- 
failing popular Gilbert comic opera of 
“Patience ; or Bunthorne’s Bride”, is here avail- 
able in attractive and convenient form. The 
author in a prefatory note describes the genesis 
of the satirical production, and the determina- 
tion of a satisfactory basis for its longlived 
success. Pe. Coe. 
Letters To A YouNG Man Azsout Town. By 
W. M. Thackeray. 334x514. Prices 40c, 75¢, 
$1.25, $1.50, boxed. Boston: H. M. Cald- 
well Co. j 
A late addition to the Remarque edition of 
literary masterpieces. These essays appeared 
originally in Punch. This editidn is exceed- 
ingly attractive for gift purposes, printed on 
hand made deckle-edge paper,with original etch- 
ing frontispiece by Marcel, bound in embossed 
cloth stamped in gold, with gilt tops and ribbon 
marker. F. C. B. 


Tue Srmpre Home. By Charles Keeler. 5x63. 
75 cents. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Com- 


pany. , 
A book calculated to show how even the 
simplest home surroundings can be made 
artistic and full of meaning has a purpose that 
appeals widely. We welcome the assurance that 
there is a movement toward simpler, truer, and 
more vital art expression in California, and 
Mr. Charles Keeler has written a number of 
helpful essays from the standpoint of a lay- 
man in architecture to emphasize the gospel 
of the simple life, to increase faith in simple 
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beauty, and to spread the conviction that we 
must live art before we can create it. Here are 
a great many practical suggestions, about 
materials, the building and furnishing of the 
home, the garden, real mission architecture, 
etc.; and numerous photographic reproduc- 
tions graphically impress lessons. The work is 
to be heartily commended for its purpose and 
performance. EC. & 


A Country WitHout Strikes. By Henry 
Demarest Lloyd. 47%x7%. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A paper covered edition of the late Henry 
Demarest Lloyd’s “A Country Without 
Strikes” which ought to insure wider circula- 
tion among people of this timely and pains- 
taking account of the workings of the com- 
pulsory arbitration court of New Zealand. The 
volume has an introduction by William Pem- 
ber Reeves, ex-minister of labor in New Zea- 
land and author of the cormpulsory arbitration 
law. 


CoMPOSITION AND Ruetoric. By Maude L. 
Radford. pp. 400, $1.00. New York: Hinds. 
& Noble. - 

A suggestive book in content and logical 

in arrangement. Prepared for the intermediate 

and advanced student it wisely resorts to prin- 
ciple rather than rule with the result that it 
promises not to restrict but to stimulate the 
student. In make-up it is at once compact 
and compendious. Pr. 4.3. 


ParsirAL. By H. R. Haweis. Illustrated. 414 
x6%. 40c net. 

EsarHappon. By Leo Tolstoy. 
4%4x64%. 40c net. 

THE TrousLtE WomaAN. By Clara Morris. 4% 
x6%. 4oc net. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


Illustrated. 


The story and analysis of Wagner’s great 
opera, “Parsifal,” given by H. R. Haweis will 
be appreciated by Chautauqua students of 
“German Master Musicians” in the current 
year’s course of magazine readings. The 
qualifications of the auther of “My Musical 
Memories” are universally known to music- * 
lovers. When first printed this text made a° 
distinct impression. The reprint in the dainty 
booklet form of “The Hour-Glass Series” will 
prove most acceptable. A portrait of the com- 
poser and scenes from the opera are in- 
cluded. 

In the same series appear “The Trouble 
Woman,” by Clara Morris, a tragic tale of 
experience yet bearing the message of cheer, 
and “Esarhaddon,” the authorized American 
edition of three stories by Leo Tolstoy, pub- 
lished for ‘the benefit of the Kishineff suf- 
ferers. F. C. B. 





